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ERE  we  to  give  credit  to  the  fanciful  defcriptions  of 
Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  and  other  fabling  affertors  of  the 
Britifh  antiquities,  we  fhould  believe,  that  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  elegancieSj  luxuries,  and  refinements  of^life, 
were  known  and  praftifed  by  the  Britons,  long  before 
their  communication  with  the  Romans ; and  we  might  be 
perfuaded,  that  even  Bath  itfelf  made  a confiderable  figure, 
as  a city,  fome  centuries  previous  to  the  Ghriflian  yEra.' 
But  if  we  turn  from  thefe  wild  dreams  of  the  cloiffer,  to 
the  page  of  claflical  hiflory,  we  fliall  find  (from  the  few 
hints  on  the  fubje£l  which  may  there  be  met  with)  that 

I Little,  if  any,  credit  can  be  given  to  the  details  of  Britilh  tranfadions  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  here,  as  Polydore  Virgil  hath  well  obferved. 
Equiclem  nihil  occultius;  nihil  incertius ; nihil  ignoratius ; rebus  Britannorum  a 
principio  geftrs ; partim  quod  annales,  fi  qui  fqerant,  ficut  fupra  oftendimus  Gildam 
teftificari,  funditus  perierant,  unde  poftea  qui  hiftorias  fcripferunt,  nihil  haurire  po« 
tuere,  &c.  Hill,  p,  i8,  I,  21, 
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the  original  inhabitants  of  our  country  little  deferved 
the  fplendid  chara61er  thus  attributed  to  theni.  Scarcely 
emerged  from  thofe  fimple  modes  of  life  which  are  deno- 
minated the  hunter  Jlate,  the  Britons,  when  firft  difeovered 
by  the  Romans,  did  not  by  any  means  prefent  a pifture 
of  national  refinement.  It  was  only  near  the  coaft  * that 
any  traces  of  civilization  appeared  ; and  for  this  partial 
improvement  in  manners,  the  inhabitants  were  indebted 
to  the  communication  which  they  maintained  with  the 
continental  nations,  through  the  medium  of  commerce. 
In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  all  was  wild  and  favage. 
Towns  there  were  none  the  fcattered  dwellings  of  the 
natives  were  but  miferable  huts, 3 and  many  of  the  molt 
obvious  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  were  utterly 
unknown  to  them.  Warlike  and  fierce,^  but  at  the  fame 
time  mild  and  merciful  ;S  precipitate  and  inconftant,^  but 
generous  and  candid ;?  proud  and  haughty,*  but  benevo- 
lent and  hofpitable  ;9  the  ancient  Britons  exhibit,  in  the 
page  of  hiftory,  that  inconfiftent  charafler  which  is  only 

1 Cffifarfjpeaklrig  of  the  Belgic  Britons,  fays,  •*  Ex  his  omnibus  longe  humaniflimi 

funt  qui  Cantium  incolunt  j quas  regio  eft  maritima  omnis  : neque  multum  a Gal. 

lica  differunt  eonfuetudine.’*  Caes.  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  5. 

2 Dion.  Cafs.  Lib.  39. 

3 Diod.  Sic.  Li  5.  c.  8. 

4 Herodian  lib.  3. 

5 Mofpitibus  boni  mitefque'fupplicibus.  Poinp.  Mela.  Hb.  3. 

6 Ruraoribus  atque  auditionibus  permoti  dc  fummis  ftepe  rebus  confilla  incunf. 
Caes.  Bel.  Gal.  lib,  4. 

7 Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5. 

8 Cekae  magna  de  feipfis  fentiunt.  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex, 

9 Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5. 
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found  in  an  early  ftage  of  fociety,  when  men  unacr 
quainted  with  the  obligations  and  ties  of  morality  or 
religion,  regulate  their  conduft,  not  by  any  fixed  prinr 
ciples,  but  by  the  wild  impulfe  of  the  paflions,  or  the 
whimfical  diftates  of  caprice. 

This  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  overturn  the 
imaginary  fyftem  of  old  Britifli  refinement,  which  the 
writers  above  alluded  to,  in  a miftaken  regard  for  the 
honor  of  their  country,  have  endeavoured  to  foil!;  upon 
US;  and  convinces  us,  that  if  we  expe£l;  to  difcover  any 
trait  of  it  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  this 
kingdom,  our  hopes  will  be  altogether  difappointed. 

Confining  our  attention  therefore  to  the  period  fubfe- 
quent  to  this  event,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  throw  fome 
light  on  the  Hiftory  of  Bath,  under  the  conquerors  of  the 
world;  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  which  it  is  the  purpofe  of  the  following  Iheet^ 
to  illuftrate, 

Fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Julius 
Casfar  difcovered  Britain  to  the  Roman  world.*  I fay 
difcovered,  becaufe  his  partial  penetration  into  it,  and  his 
C9ntefts  with  two  or  three  tribes  of  the  natives,  fcarcely 

I Primus  omnium  Romanorum  Divus  Julius  cum  exercitu  Britanniam  ingreffus, 
Tacit,  Vit,  Agrie.  C.  13. 
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amount  to  any  thing  further.^  The  conquejl  of  the  country 
did  not  take  place  till  nearly  a century  afterwards.  The 
long  and  bloody  civil  wars  in  which  contending  ambition 
plunged  the  Republic,  kept,  for  a confiderab|e  time,  the 
attention  of  the  divided  Romans  confined  to  thernfelves — • 
When,  at  length,  the  fiercenefs  of  party  was  quieted,  and 
the  commonwealth  overturned  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  and 
good  fortune  of  Auguftus;  the  Emperor,  fully  employed 
in  reconciling  the  minds  of  the  Romans  to  this  new  fpecies 
of  domination,  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend 
to  the  conquefi:  of  a diftant  nation,  barbarous  and  wild, 
and  cut  off  as  it  were  from  all  the  habitable  world. Ti- 
berius imitated  the  politic  conduft  of  Auguftus  in  this 
refpeft;  and  all  the  preparations  of  the  weak,  wicked,  and 
capricious  Caligula  evaporated  in  folly.  Nor  was  it  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  44, 
that  any  part  of  Britain  was  fairly  reduced  under  the 
Roman  yoke ; when  Flavius  Vefpafian  carried  the  eagle 
in  triumph  through  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  compleatly 
fubdued  all  the  weftern,  and  fouth-weftern  parts  of 
Britain. 3 

1 Quamquam  profpera  pugna  terruprit  incolas,  ac  lltore  potitus  fit,  potefl;  videri 
oilendiffe  pofteris,  non  tradidiffe.  Ibid.  Intaftiisaut  Britannus,  Hor.  Epod.  7.  v.  7. 

2 Et  penitus  toto  divifos  orbe  Britanaos.  Virgil.  Ec.  1.  v.  67. 

3,  Mox  bella  civilia,  et  in  rempublicam  verfa  principum  arma,  ac  longa  oblivio 
Britannis  etiam  in  pace.  Confilium  id  divus  Auguftus  vocabat,  Tiberius  priecep- 
tum.  Agitaffe  C.  Caefarern  de  intranda  Britannia  fatis  conftat,  ni  velox  ingenio, 
inobilis  paenitentia,  et  ingentes  adverfus  Germaniam  conatus  fruftra  fuiftTent.  Divus 
Claudius  Auflor  Operis,  tranfveftis  legionibus  auxiliifque,  et  aflumpto  in  partem 
rerum  Vcfpafiano,  quod  initium  ventura?  mox  fortunse  fuit,  domitie  gentes,  capti 
reges,  et  monftratus  fatis  Vefpafianus.  Tacit. -in  Vit.  Agric,  c,  13, 
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To  this  period  then  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of 
3ath.'—  No  fooner  had  the  Romans  penetrated  into  this 
part  of  Somerfetfhire,  than  the  w^rm  and  medicinal 
fprings,  which  had,  probably,  hitherto  flowed  unattended 
to  along  the  vale,  caught  their  obfervation,  and  quickly 
determined  them  to  ere6l  a ftation  pn  the  fpot.  Habituated 
as  they  were  to  the  ufe  of  tjie  bath,  they  gladly  availed 
themfelves  of  a fituation  which  promifed  them,  with  little 
trouble,  the  indulgence  that  could  not  be  procured  in 
their  own  country  without  great  labour  and  expence ; 
and  confldering  this  advantage  as  fully  counterbalancing 
all  inconveniencies,  they  were  content  to  forego  their 
ufual  principles  in  choice  of  fituation,  and  inflead  of  fixing 
on  any  of  the  neighbouring  commanding  hills  for  their 
refdencej  they  planted  a colony  on  the  fcite  of  prefent 
Bath,  in  the  hollow  bottom  of  a deep  and  clofe  valley. 

The  legions  which  accompanied  Vefpafian  to  England 
were  the  2d,  the  gth,  the  14th,  and  the  2.0th.  Thefe,  as 
the  Romans  extended  themfelves  in  the  county,  were 
difperfed  through  the  ftations  that  marked  their  line  of 
conqueft.  Part  of  them  of  coiirfe  remained  at  Bath,  to 

1 The  country  around  Bath  might  have  been  conquered  by  OJloriusy  and  the  colony 
of  Aquce  Solis  eftablifhed  by  him, — He  fubdued  the  Iceni  and  Catsgi,  (a  people  of  this 
part  of  Somerfetihire)  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  50,  and  built  a regular  chain  of 
forts  upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  Avon.  Many  of  his  cajlra  (zjliua,  or  explo- 
ratoria  are  ftill  plainly  difcernible.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  31.  OJiorius 
detrahere  armafufpeEtiSy  chidofque  cnjiris  Sahyvnan  et  Antonam  Jlu^uos  cohibere  parat.'* 
A notification  of  Ofiorips’s  prefence  in  tliefe  parts,  is  met  with  in  the  name  of  Aujl 
paflage,  called  in  Doorafday -book  Ofcer-clive,  an  evident  corruption  of  the  Roman 
appellation  Oftorius, 
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regulate  and  keep  quiet  the  newly  acquired  territory. 
A detachment  of  the  fecond  legion  was  appointed  to  this 
fervice;  the  foldiers  of  which  immediately  employed 
themfelves  in  clearing  the  country  around,  and  ere£ling 
proper  barracks  and  refidences  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Cohort.  The  place  was  then  ehablifhed  into  a Colony;* 
and  the  name  of  Aquce  Solis or  Waters  of  the  Sun,  impofed 

1 Fuerint  olim  apud  Brlttones  xcn  lirbeB,  Carutn  vero  celebridres,  et  prae reliquii^ 
confpicuze  xxxiii,  Municipia  fcilicet  1 1 j Verolamium  et  Eboracum  j viiii  colonias 
fc.  Londinium,  Augufta.  Camalodunum,  Geminae  Martias — Rhutupis.  Thermas 
— Aquas  Solis — Ifca  Secunda — Deva  Getica — Glevum,  Claudia — Lindum — Carn- 
boricum — ^Ricardi  Corinenfis  de  fitu  Brit.  <;.  vii.  The  colobies  were  fubjedi  to  the 
Roman  Laws  j enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ; and  were  governed  by  a 
fenate  of  their  own  eleftion.  Colonias — jura  conftitutaque  omnia  populi  Romani 
habent.  Aulus  Gel.  Nodi.  Att.  lib.  xiv,  c,  31. 

2 Aqu$  Solis  is  the  name  of  Bath  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  ; where  it  occurs 
thus — “ Iter  xiv.  Item  alio  Itinere  ab  Ifca  (Cafleon)  Callevam  (Ilchefter)  M, 
ciii.  (103  miles). 

Ab  ifca  - - - - - - From  Caerleon. 

V'enta  Silurum  - - M.  F.  ix.  - - Caergwent, 

Abone  - - - - M.  P.  iv.  - - Aunibury, 

Ttajedlus  - - - M.  P.  ix.  - - Henhum 

Aquis  Solis  - - - M.  P.  vi.  - - Bath. 

In  Piolemj’s  geography  Bath  occurs  under  the  name  of  or  warm  waters, 

Tok  Ao€vpoif  BEAFAI (Ifca)  f^ccra  ^effxa  (Bath)  Ovtna.  (Venta). 
The  mentioned  by  Stephanus  from  Polybius  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  another 

name  for  the  fame  city.  BAAIZA,  ttoXk  BpiTlat-wa?,  UoXvQto?  ,TpK««‘^£xaTa),  to  iSwxov 
Step  : de  Urb  : Tho’  Wefseling  doubts,  and  with  good  reafon,  whether 
it  were  intended  under  that  name.  Imo  facile  reperias  quiBa^'»^a  Polybiiapud  Steph  j 
hue  referant,  impulfi,  ut  liquet,  recentiore  Aquarum  nomine  Bath ; quod  ipfum  fi 
Britannis  Polybii  aetate  ufitatum  fuiffe  commonftrarent  nondum  rem  tenerent ; neque 
enimufque  a Polybio  feriptum  accepimqs  inea  urbe  calidarum  aquarum  balinea  fuilfe, 
Bathoiiia  prava  Latinitate  Olbernus  in  Vit,  S,  Elphegi  c,  i,  appellate— Weffeling, 
Anton,  Itin.  p.  486, 
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upon  it;  in  allufion  to  its  warm  medicinal  fprings,  which 
were  fuppofed  to  receive  their  heat  from  the  influence  of 
that  vivifying  planet. 

Having  arranged  thefe  neceffary  preliminaries,  the  next 
care  of  the  Romans  was  to  collect  tocrether  the  mineral 

O 

waters  that  had  hitherto  wafted  their  healing  powers  on 
the  wild  folitudes  through  which  they  flowed;  and  to 
ere6t  baths  for  the  pleafure,  health,  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city. 

This  we  are  juflified  in  fuppofing  would  be  a very  early 
ftep  with  the  Romans  after  their  fettlement  here ; fince 
there  was  no  luxury  in  higher  eflimation  with  them  than 
frequent  bathing.  As  linen  was  not  generally  ufed  till 
the  times  of  the  lower  empire,  cleanlinefs  rendered  com 
ftant  ablutions  abfolutely  neceffary;  and,  hence  it  was 
(according  to  an  ancient  writer),  that  the  decent  Roman, 
after  every  fort  of  exercife,  or  corporal  exertion,  plunged 
into  the  Bath,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  difagreeable  con- 
fequences  of  extreme  heat,  and  to  refrefli  and  invigorate 
his  exhaufted  frame.’  The  like  indulgence  was  generally 
ufed  immediately  before  fupper,  the  great  meal  of  this 
luxurious  people;’’  though  fome  adopted  a contrary  prac- 

1 A><.\a  *)  7ro?itiAov  xxrarfi^cc/jtttoi  ri  vavc-ecf^noi  7rom?>eoyro,  Artimid  ; Daldian  : 

Oneir:  Lib:  i.  c.  66, 

2 Pro  hinc  cubiculo  te  refer,  et  leftulo  lafllfudincm  refove,  ct  exarbitrlo  lavacrum 
pete  nos  quarum  voces  accipis,  tu2D  famulse,  fedulo  tibi  przminlftrabimus,  ncc  cor- 
poris curatae  tibI  regales  epulse  morabuntur,  L : Apul : Metana ; Lib ; 5.  in 
princip ; 
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tice,  and  never  bathed  till  afterwards.^  Whatever  difference^ 
however,  there  might  be  in  the  times  of  uling  them,  the 
baths  were  places  of  great  refort,  and  crouded  with  every 
defcription  of  charafter — the  fenfual  and  the  wife  ; the  idle 
ahdtheaftive;  the  fpendthrift  and  the  mifer;  the  philofo- 
pher  and  the  buffoon. — Here,  not  only  the  body  of  the 
bather  was  refrefhed  by  every  art  of  wafhing,  anointing, ^ 
rubbing,  pinching,  fqueezing,  &C.3  but  his  eye  was  amufed 
with  the  fight  of  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  the  furrounding 
Xyfli  and  porticoes;  and  his  ear  gratified  with  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  fongs,  and  various  other  compofitions, 
which  the  authors,  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  or 
for  the  fale  of  their  works,  were  wont  to  repeat  to  the 
company  affembled  at  the  Baths. 


To  provide  for  a praQice  that  contributed  fo  greatly  to 
comfort  us  well  as  amufement,  and  which  conftant  habit 
had  rendered  altogether  necelfary  to  the  Romans,  would 
occupy  their  immediate  attention,  after  having  difpatched 
the  more  important  concerns  of  their  new  colony  ; and  it 
is  probable  thofe  remains  of  fplendid  baths,  difcovered  in 
the  year  1755,  were  part  of  the  original  Thermcc  ere6fed  at 


1 Oi  Sf  t[A,^ccyovTi^)  c-iTCc  S'e  ^l8o^Tat.  Artirn.  ut  {upr<i. 

2 The  luxurious  Roman  went  to  a confiderable  expence  both  in  the  ointments 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  and  the  materials  with  which  his  body  was  rubbed  after  their 
application.  Jam  Trimalcio  unguento  tergebatur  non  lintcis,  fed  pallils  ex  molliffi- 
ma  lana  fadis.  Petron  : Arb.  in  Satyr : p.  21. 

3 Scabor,  fuppellor,  defquamor,  pumicor,  ornor, 

Expilor,  pingor — -Saysa  bather  in  Lucilius, 
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Aquce  Solis,  as  foon  as  the  conquerors  were  once  fettled  in 
that  place/ 

The  following  defcription  of  thefe  remains  is  extrafted 
from  the  Hillory  of  Somerfetfhire ; an  account  which  I 
deemed  it  necelfary  to  introduce,  as  they  are  now  entirely 
bidden  from  infpeftion,  by  buildings  ere£ted  over  them. 

The  walls  of  thefe  baths  were  eight  feet  in  height,  built 
of  wrought  Hone  lined  with  a flrong  cement  of  terras ; 
one  of  them  was  of  a femicircular  form,  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a flone  feat  round  it  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  floored  with  very  fmooth  flag  ftones.  The  defcent 
into  it  was  by  feven  flone  fleps,  and  a fmall  channel  for 
conveying  the  water  ran  along  the  bottom,  turning  at  a 
“ right  angle  towards  the  prefent  King’s  Bath.  At  a fmall 
diftance  from  this  was  a very  large  oblong  bath,  having 
on  three  fides  a colonade,  furrounded  with  fmall  pilaflers, 
‘‘  which  were  probably  intended  to  fupport  a roof.  On 
one  fide  of  this  bath,  were  two  fudatories  nearly  fquare, 
the  floors  of  which  wer£  compofed  of  brick,  covered 
with  a flrong  coat  of  terras,  and  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick,  each  brick  being  nine  inches  fquare^  and  two  inches 
in  thicknefs.  Thefe  pillars  were  four  feet  and  a half  high, 
and  fet  about  fourteen  inches  afunder,  compofing  a 
Hypocaufl,  or  vault  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  the 

I They  were  certainly  among  the  JirJl  of  the  Roman  works  here,  being  difeovered 
at  the  depth  of  tnuentyfeet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground';  which  is  four  feet  lower 
th^n  any  of  the  other,  and  probably  later  fragments  of  architedure  were  found, 
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“ heat  neceflary  for  the  rooms  above.  The  interior  walls 
of  thefe  apartments  were  fet  round  with  tubulated  bricks 
“ or  funnels,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a fmall 
orifice  opening  inwards,  by  which  the  fleam  of  heat  was 
communicated  to  the  apartment.  The  fire-place  from 
which  the  heat  was  conveyed  was  compofed  of  a fmall 
conical  arch  at  a little  diflance  from  the  outward  wall ; 
and  on  each  fide  of  it,  adjoining  to  the  above-mentioned 
‘‘  rooms,  were  two  other  fmaller  fudatories  of  a circular 
fhape,  with  feveral  fmall  fquare  baths,  and  a variety  of 
“ apartments  which  the  Romans  ufed  preparatory  to  their 
“ entering  either  the  hot  baths  or  fudatories ; fuch  as  the  Fri- 
gidarium,  where  the  bathers  undreffed  themfelves,  which 
“ was  not  heated  at  all ; the  Tepidarium  which  was  mode- 
‘‘  rately  heated,  and  the  Eleothejion,  which  was  a fmall  room, 
containing  oil,  ointments,  and  perfumes,  Thefe  rooms 
had  a communication  with  each  other,  and  fome  of  them 
‘‘  were  paved  with  flag  flones,  and  others  beautifully  teflel- 
‘‘  lated  with  fmall  dies  of  various  colours.  A regular  fet  of 
“ well  wrought  channels  conveyed  the  fuperfluous  water 
from  thefe  baths  to  the  river  Avon.” 

7"he  new  colony  being  thus  furnifhed  with  magnificent 
baths,  which  were  found  to  be  not  only  pleafurable,  but 
(from  the  quality  of  their  fprings)  extremely  healthy  alfo 
to  thofe  who  ufed  them,  foon  became  a place  of  refort. 
The  Roman  enervated  by  luxury,  or  worn  out  with  toil, 

1 M.  Nitruvius,  lib;  8.  c,  2, 
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fought  ftrength  and  renovation  in  thofe  very  flreams  which 
give  health  and  energy  to  the  difabled  of  the  prefent  day ; 
and  our  Britifh  ancellors  themfelves,  quitting,  by  degrees, 
the  wild  recelfes  of  the  neighbouring  forefts,  and  the 
rudenelfes  of  favage  life,  would  at  length  be  brought  to 
admire  the  elegancies,  and  participate  in  the  delights  of 
Aquae  Solis. ^ 

A progrelTive  improvement  in  the  number  and  magni* 
licence  of  the  buildings,  and  a gradual  increafe  in  wealth  and 
population,  would  be  the  natural  confequences  of  this  uni- 
verfal  refort  to  the  waters  of  the  fun. — Exclufive,  however, 
of  the  celebrity  which  the  virtues  of  its  fprings  conferred 
on  the  place ; it  received  an  addition  of  refpeftability  from 
its  being  the  fituation  of  a mint\  and  the  only  town  in  this 
part  of  Britain  for  the  manufafture  of  the  legionary  arms. 
The  former  aflertion  is  rendered  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumllance  of  Bath  being  one  of  the  nine  colonies  that  the 
Romans  eftablillied  in  Britain ; which  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  two  municipia,  were  indulged  with  the  privilege  of 
minting  their  own  coin.  The  fa8;  of  the  great  military 
forge  being  eflablilhed  at  the  fame  place,  will  be  found  to 
be  proved  by  the  obfervations  on  the  firft  fepulchral  monu- 
ment confidered  in  the  following  Iheets. 

1 Paullatinque  disceflum  ad  dellnimenta  vitiorum,  porticus,  et  balnea,  et  convi- 
viorum  elegantiam : idque  apad  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatiir.  Tacit;  Agric  j 
Vit ; e.  2 1 , 
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The  Roman  city  when  compleated,  exhibited  a pentagon 
in  form;  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about 
eleven  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  wideft  part.  A ftrong 
wall  nine  feet  thick,  and  twenty  in  height  furrounded  it. 
Five  circular  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  defended  this  wall; 
and  four  gateways,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple, faced  the  cardinal  points,  gave  entrance  into  the  city 
The  folfe-road,  one  of  the  four  great  Britilh  military  ways, 
ran  immediately  through  it  from  North  to  South,  and  was 
interfered  at  right  angles,  by  another  flreet,  running  in  a 
direrion  Eaft  and  Well.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  (the 
fcite  of  the  prefent  Abbey  church-yard,  and  the  upper  part 
of  Stall-hreet)  were  fituated  the  Praetorium  ; the  refidences 
of  the  centurions,  and  military  tribunes ; together  with  the 
fpacious  baths,  and  a magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva.* Whilft  various  other  temples,  facella,  votive  altars, 
and  confecrated  ftatues,  were  difperfed  in  other  parts,  and 
gave  additional  fplendor  to  Aqucz  Solis, 

It  is  probable  the  far  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
leaft  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  eflablifhment  of  the 
colony,  confided  of  legionaries;  as  the  Romans  do  not 


1 Many  parts  of  this  temple  are  ftill  preferved,  which  atteft  its  former  elegance, 
and  place  its  erection  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  this  country. 
Amongft  them  are  a beautiful  Corinthian  capital/and  an  elegant  fragment  of  cornice, 
equally  excellent  in  their  defign  and  execution ; and  feveral  pieces  of  columns, 
architraves,  and  friezes. — M oft  of  thefe  point  tx  Corinthian  order,  and  lead  to 
the  conclufion,  that  this  temple  of  Minerva  was  originally  of  that  ftyle  of  archi- 
tedure  ; the  only  example  of  it  (according  to  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Burke,  when 
he  faw  the  remains)  as  yet  difeovered  in  Britain. 
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appear  to  have  allowed  many  of  the  natives  to  incorporate 
with  them  in  their  fettlements  of  this  nature. ‘ But  at  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  queftioned,  that  fome  of  the  Britons 
would  at  length,  from  various  caufes,  be  drawn  thither ; 
and  aflift  in  forming  that  confiderable  population  which  the 
great  extent  of  the  original  city  proves  it  to  have  formerly 
boafted. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  72  or  73,  Julius  Agricola^ 
whofe  character  and  a61ions  have  been  fo  admirably  detailed 
by  the  incomparable  Tacitus,  was  appointed  Legate  of 
Britain,  by  the  Emperor  Vefpafian.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Roman  interefts  in  this  country,  that  a commander  fo 
able  and  vigilant  fhould  be  named  to  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs  here ; for  although  their  dominion  had  been  but  of 
a few  years  continuance,  yet  a fad  relaxation  in  military 
difcipline,  and  a careleffnefs  and  profligacy  of  manners, 
had  already  crept  in,  which  rendered  them  defpicable  in  the 
eyes,  and  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  furrounding  Britons. 
The  aftivity,  vigilance,  and  fuperior  talents  of  the  new 
propraetor,  quickly  reftored  refpeftability  to  the  Roman 
arms,  and  order  and  difcipline  amongft  the  legionaries. 

1 We  may  infer  this  from  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  x.\\&  general jlaughter  com- 
luitted  by  the  Britons  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Verulam,  Colchefter,  and  London 
(the  two  latter  of  which  were  co/ra/Vx),  under  Bonduca’s  revolt;  a deftruftion  that 
would  have  been  lefs  univerfal,  had  thefe  places  been  inhabited,  in  any  confiderable 
proportion,  by  their  own  countrymen. — Compare  Tacit.  Annal : lib.  1 4,  c.  33. 
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The  Silures  and  Ordovices  (inhabitants  of  Wales),  were 
yet  Linfubdued;  and  being  a warlike  and  hardy  people, 
offered  a noble  harveft  of  glory  to  the  gallant  mind  of 
Agricola.  He  accordingly  bent  his  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  in  a fliort  time  compleatly  conquered  the  whole 
of  Wales,  and  all  its  neighbouring  ifles.  But  the  talents 
of  Agricola  were  not  only  fuch  as  fhone  with  unrivalled 
luftie  in  the  field  of  battle — he  was  equally  qualified  to 
conquer,  and  to  fecure  his  acquifitions  by  the  moft  falu- 
tary  political  regulations.  — Intimately  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  he  was  aware,  that  whilft  the  Roman  do- 
minion over  the  Britons  was  fupported  by  the  principle  of 

fear  alone,  it  would  be  but  precarious  and  infecure. He 

faw  that  their  minds  as  well  as  bodies  muft  be  fubdued, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  wean  them  from  their  old  habits, 
manners,  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  had  all  a tendency 
to  keep  alive  a warm  fpirit  of  national  pride  and  courage, 
and  an  ardent  third  for  liberty,  utterly  incompatible  with 
fyfLematic  fubjeHion. — No  fooner  had  the  rigour  of  M^inter 
precluded  further  military  operations  therefore,  than  he 
direfted  his  attention  to  the  execution  of  a plan,  conceived 
111  the  very  fpirit  of  political  wifdom.  The  difperfed  and 
uncivilized  Britons  were  called  together,  and  encouraged 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  imitate  the  focial  habits 
of  Roman  life.  All  the  neceffary  arts  were  firfl  commu- 
nicated to  them ; afterwards  fuch  as  are  more  immediately 
connecfed  with  comfort  and  elegance.  They  were  in- 
ftruHed  in  Roman  literature  ; taught  to  admire  and  imitate 
Roman  architeH ure : to  adopt  the  Roman  garb;  to  affc6l 

Roman 
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Roman  manners ; to  pra6lice  all  the  modifications  of  Ro- 
man luxury ; and  thus,  under  the  fair  fhew  of  civilization 
and  rehnement,  to  emafculate  their  minds ; extinguish  their 
native  dignity  of  fpirit;  and  fit  themfelves  for  uncom- 
plaining fervitude,  and  irreverfible  bondage." 

As  the  expeditions  of  Agricola  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  Wales,  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  part  of  his  army  would,  during  this  period,  be  occa- 
fionally  at  Aquae  Solis ; and  it  is  equally  probable,  this 
colony  would  be  the  chief  theatre  on  which  thefe  political 
arts  of  the  fagacious  commander  were  difplayed. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  120  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
crofled  to  England,  accompanied  by  the  fixth  legion.  A 
cohort  of  this  body  feems  to  have  been  fettled  at  Bath 
foon  after  its  arrival;  as  maybe  inferred  fi'orn  the  flyle  of 
the  letters,  the  nature  of  the  ligatures,  and  other  circum- 
fkinces  in  the  infcriptions  No.  5,  and  No.  6,  which  com- 
memorate an  officer  of  this  legion,  and  appear  to  claim 
an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century. 

1 Sequens  Hicms  faluberrirnis  confiliis  abfumpta.  Namque  ut  Homines  difperfi 
ac  rudes,  eoque  hello  faciles,  quieti  et  otio  per  njoluplates  ajfue/cerent : hortari  privatim, 
adjuvare  publice,  ut  templa,  foca,  domus  exftruerent,  laudando  promptos,  et  cafti- 
gando  (egnes — Ita  honoris  aemulatio,  pro  ncceffitate  erat.  lam  vero  principuin 
filios  liberajibus  artibus  erudire,  et  ingenia  Britannorum  ftudiis  Gallorum  anteferrc, 
ot  qui  modo  linguam  Romanam  abnuebant,  eloquentiam  concupifcerent.  Inde 
etiam  habitus  noftri  honor,  et  frequens  toga.  Paullatimque  difceffum  ad  delinimcnta 
vitiorum,  porticus,  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegantiam.  Idque  apud  imperiios  hu~ 
vianitas  woabatur.  cum  pars  Jcr^itutis  ejfet.  Tacit;  in  Vit;  Agric.  c.  21. 
Edit:  ElzH  1665, 
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Similar  authorities  evince  that  part  of  the  twentieth 
legion,  and  a proportion  of  the  Vettonenfian  horfe,  were 
quartered  at  the  fame  place, ^ but  when  Rationed,  or  how 
long  they  continued  at  Bath,  it  is  impolBble  to  fay.  The 
latter  not  being  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  (which 
furvey  was  drawn  up  a little  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century)  had  molf  likely  quitted  the  ifland  before 
that  time. — Of  the  former  we  can  glean  no  information ; 
fince  the  only  mention  made  of  them  in  this  country,  is 
contained  in  our  infeription  No.  2,  and  in  another  found 
at  Bowes  in  Yorkfhire,  and  preferved  by  Horfley.^ 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Romans,  being  extremely  preffed  by  the  incurfions  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  the  diftant  provinces,  in  order  to  defend  the  heart 
of  the  empire  ; and  Britain,  of  courfe,  amongft  their  other 
dependencies,  was  obliged  to  render  up  a proportion  of 
her  legionaries.  Upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  Roman 
foldiers,  were,  however,  Rill  left  in  the  kingdom,  and  re-- 
mained  there  for  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  after  the  firR 
requifition. — But  the  exigencies  of  the  empire  becoming 
Rill  more  prefling,  even  thefewere  at  length  recalled;  and 
all  the  legionaries  finally  left  Britain  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  fecond. 

1 Vide  No,  t,  and  No.  2. 

2 The  infeription  runs  thus:  Decz  Foriutict  VirUis  Lupus  LegatMs  Augujialis  pro- 
prxtor  balmsum  n;i  ignis  exujlum  colors  prima  Thracum  rejiituit  curante  Valeria  Fronione 
prerjedo  equituTH  ala  VettoKum.  Brit : Rom ; inferip  : Yorkfliire,  No,  1, 
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Then  probably,  and  not  till  then,  would  the  Roman  in- 
habitants of  Aqu^  Solis,  reluaantly  quit  their  abodes, 
and  relinquifli  to  the  Britons,  a city  originally  raifed  by 
Roman  labour ; decorated  by  Roman  tafte ; and  oftering 
to  the  voluptuary  all  the  arts  of  Roman  diffipation. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  fcanty  and  imperleft  infor- 
mation which  we  have  been  able  to  colleft,  relative  to  the 
Roman  hiftory  of  Bath.— The  numerous  remains  of  claf- 
fical  architeaure,  however,  which  have  been  at  various 
times  difcovered  here,  prove,  beyond  a doubt,  that  it  muft 
have  been  a magnificent  city,  in  which  the  fine  arts  flou- 
rilhed,  and  were  liberally  cultivated.  The  Romans, 
blending  a tafte  for  thefe,  with  their  palfion  for  dominion, 
made  fome  amends  for  thdr  devaftations,  by  immediately 
adorning  what  they  conquered ; and  coii^v^aling  the  \eftige^ 
of  havoc,  under  the  nobleft  monuments  of  architeaure. 
Many  of  the  fragments  dug  up  at  Bath,  are  in  a ftyle  of 
elegant  mafonry  that  marks  the  sera  of  their  execution  to 
have  been  during  the  firfL  century,  before  the  arts  were 
much  paft  their  zenith  in  Rome ; moft  of  them,  however, 
are  of  later  date,  and  were  probably  executed  after  the 
third  century,  when  the  arts  had  fadly  degenerated  in  the 
weftern  world,  owing  to  the  building  of  Conftantinople, 
and  the  various  irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  unci- 
vilized Northern  nations  on  the  Roman  empire. 

A confiderable  number  of  fragments,  and  feVeral  im- 
perfed  inferiptions,  exclufive  of  thofe  illuftrated  in  the 
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following  pages,  have  been  difcovered  in,  and  imm^* 
diately  near  the  city  of  Bath,  at  different  times.—  Many 
of  thefe  are  not  now  to  be  found,  and  feveral  which  remain^ 
are  fo  mutilated  as  not  to  admit  any  conjefture  relative  to 
their  original  defignation.*  It  may,  however,  be  gratifying 
to  the  reader  to  be  informed  what  the  infcriptions  were  ; I 
fhall  therefore  conclude  this  introduction  with  a few  ex-^ 
tracts  from  Leland,  Camden,  Guidott,  and  Horfley,  that 
will  afford  a general  account  of  them. 

John  Leland,  the  antiquary,  was  authorized  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign,  to  make  a tour 
through  the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe  of  invefligating  the 
national  antiquities,  more  particularly  the  monaftic  ones, 
and  colleaing  charters,  deeds,  records,  manufcripts,  See. 
from  the  libraries  of  the  different  religious  houfes.  It  was 

1 There  is  one  exception  to  this.  In  the  year  1790>  two  fragments  were  dag  up, 
in  preparing  an  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Pump-room,  bearing  part 
of  an  infeription,  cut  in  (harp  and  elegant  Roman  capitals.  Puzzling  as  the  letters 
are  in  their  prefent  ftate.  Governor  Pownal  has,  with  infinite  ingenuity,  and  great 
leaniing,  enucleated  their  raeaixiag,  and  recovered  the  infeription  of  which  they 
make  a part.— He  reads  it,  with  the  greateft  probability,  as  follows ; and  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  frieze  of  an  entablature,  of  a portico,  belonging  to  the 
^dis  Saiuiisy  at  Aquee  Solis, 

Aulus  CtAiieius  Ligurius  Sodalis  ascitus  Fabrorum  collegio 
Tonga  Seria  deeossa  hanc  ^ijem  e nimia  vetvstate  i<abentem  pe  /n- 

VENTA  ILLIC  PECUNIA  REFECI  EX  REPINGl  CURAVIT. 

The  import  of  which  is ; A : C : Ligurius  a member  of  the  College  of  the  Fabri,  or 
armourers,  refitted  and  beautified,  (from  a fum  of  money  found  in  a /eria  or  earthen 
vefihij  x.\\^j^dos  Solutis.f  or  Temple  of  Health,  whic.h  was  m a ruinous  fiatc. 
Gov.  Pownal’s  defcciptaon,  &e.  of  Bath  Antiquities,  p.  u,  ex  infra. 
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during  this  progrefs  that  he  vHited  Bath,  where  he  found 
the  following  fragments  of  Roman  mafonry. 

There  be  divers  notable  antiquities  engraved  in  ftone, 
that  yet  be  fene  yn  the  walles  of  Bathe  betwixt  the  South 
“ gate  and  the  Welle  gate ; and  agayn  betwixt  the  Welle 
gate  and  the  North  gate. 

« The  lirll  was  an  antique  lied  of  a man  made  al  flat, 
and  having  great  lokkes  of  here  as  I have  in  a coine  of 
C.  Antius, 

The  fecunde  that  I did  fe  bytwene  the  South  and  the 
North  gate  was  an  image,  as  I toke  it,  of  Hercules ; for 
he  held  yn  eche  hand  a ferpent. 

Then  I faw  the  image  of  a foote-man.  Vibrato  gladio 
et  prcetenfo  clypeo. 

“ Then  I faw  a braunch  with  leves  folded  and  wrethijt 
into  circles. 

Then  I faw  2 naked  images  lying  along,  the  one  im- 
bracing  the  other. 

Then  I faw  to  antique  heddes  with  heere  as  rofelid  yu 
lokkes. 

Then  I faw  a grey-hound  as  renning  and  at  the  tayle 
of  hym  was  a Hone  engravid  with  great  Roman  letters, 
but  I could  pike  no  fentence  out  of  it. 

P ^ 
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•'  Then  I faw  another  infcription,  but  the  wether  had, 
except  a few. letters,  clere  defacid. 

“ Then  I fiiw  toward  the  Weft-gate  an  image  of  a man 
embraced  with  2 ferpentes,  I took  it  for  Laocoon. — 

Betwixt  the  Wefte  and  the  North-sfate. 

‘‘  I faw  two  infcriptions  of  the  which  fum  wordes  werp 
evident  to  the  reader,  the  relidue  dene  defac  id. 

Then  I faw  the  image  of  a naked  man. 

“ Then  I faw  a ftone  having  Cupidines  et  labrvfcaa 
*'  inter currentes. 

Then  I faw  a table  having  at  eche  ende  an  image  vivid 
“ and  floriftied  above  and  benath.  In  this  table  was  an 
‘‘  infcription  of  a tumbe  or  burial,  wher  in  I faw  playnly 
V thefe  wordes,  vuit  annos  X X X This  infcription  was 
meately  hole  but  very  diffufely  written,  as  letters  for  hole 
wordes,  and  2 or  3 letters  conveid  in  one. 

Then  I faw  a 2 images,  whereof  one  was  of  a naked 
manne  grafping  a ferpent  in  eche  hand,  as  I took  it;  and 
this  image  was  not  far  from  the  North-gate. 

Such  antiquities  as  were  in  the  waulles  from  the  North- 
gate  to  the  Eft,  and  from  the  Eft-gate  to  the  South,  hath 

been 
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«p  been  defacid  by  the  building  of  the  monaftery,  and 
new  waulles.” 

In  the  year  1522,  a fepulchral  altar,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing infcription,  (in  the  ufual  abbreviations)  was  dug  up 
in  the  village  of  Walcot. 

Caius  Murrius  Caii  ftlius  Arniensis  (tribus) 

Foro  JuLlI  Modestus  miles  legionis  secund: 

riEADJUTRICIS  PIjEFIDELIsJuLII  SFGUNDl  AN  I 
: NORUM  VICINTI  QUINQUE  STIPENDIORUM  HIC 

SITUS  EST. 

At  the  fame  time  this  was  difcovered ; 

Dis  Manibus  Marcus  Valerius  Marci  filius 
Latinus  centurio  EQUES-iynuES  legionis  vice: 

; SI  AN  NORUM  TRIG  I NT  A QUI  NQUE  STIPENDI  : 

JORUM  yiGINTI  SITU?  E?T» 

Both  thefe  altars,  Camden  tells  us,  were  removed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  (a  great  lover  of  antiquities)  who 
found  them,  into  his  own  gardens  and  were  afterwards 
inferted  in  a wall  belonging  to  the  boufe  of  a Mrs.  Chives 
near  the  Crofs  Bath,  where  Horlley  faw  them  about 
feventy  years  ago. 

1 Camden  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  gt.  Edit.  i7.22» 

I Hors,  Brit,  Rom.  p.  326. 
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In  the  inner  fide  of  the  wall  between  the  North  and 
Weft  gates,  were  to  be  feen,  in  Camden’s  time,  the  figure 
of  Hercules  holding  up  his  left  hand,  with  his  club  in  the 
right.— Near  it,  in  a broken  piece  of  ftone  was  this  in, 
Icription  in  large  and  beautiful  letters; 

Decurio  Coloni.®  Glevensis  vixit 
Ann  os  octoginta  et  sex.——— 

Attached  to  this,  was  the  reprefentation  of  leaves  folded 
in,  and  in  a fepulchral  table  between  two  little  images 
one  whereof  held  an  Amalthean  horn,  there  were  written 
in  charaHers  fcarcely  legible,  and  badly  executed,  thefe 
words; 


Dis  ManIBUS  SacCIiE  PEXRONIiC  VIXIT  ANNOS 
TRES  MENSES  QUATUOR  DIES  NOVEM  VALERIUS 

PrxRONius  — etTuictia  Sabina  riLi.E  carissim.*; 


EECERUNT.i 


I Dr  Guidon  gives  the  following  account  of  this  fepulchral  altar,  together 
with,  different  interpretation  of  its  infcription.  ..Next  to  that  lower,  toward, 
the  Weft.gato  is  the  monument  of  one  of  the  children  of  two  Romans, 

VipoMulu,,  or  rather  VitnmuU,  (for  that  word  in  the  flone  is  fomewhaj 
difficult  to  be  read)  and  Vm„farina,  with  a longer  and  exaftly  Roman  infcription,  in 
a fepulchral  table,  between  two  little  images,  whereof  the  one  holds  the  horn  of 
Amaldaa,  or  ommopia-.  the  other  brlngeth  a flying  roll  or  winding  lifl,  or  banner 
over  the  left  (hoolder.  Ihe  infcription  thns-dl*  ninniin, 

mm,  ,m,  gualmr,  Ju,  V,u,o„ulu,  „ Viuijmim  Ju,a,  U.Uma 

Jecerunt^  Dr.  Guidott’s  Difeourfe  of  the  Baths,  p.  8o. 
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A little  below  this,  on  a broken  piece  of  Hone,  were  ths 
following  letters; 

V R N 

I o P 

Betw^een  the  Weft  and  South  gates  was  a fculpture  re- 
prefenting  enfolded  by  a ferpent;'  two  mafculine 

heads  with  curling  locks;  a hare  running;  and  a great  ftone 
with  thefe  letters : 

/ L I A 

I L 1 A 

A naked  man  grappling  with  a foldier;  two  cumbent 
figures  embracing  each  other;  a foot-foldier  with  his 
fword  and  fhield ; another  with  his  Hafta ; and  thefe  letters 
engraven  on  a monumental  ftone; 

L I I V S S A 
S V X S O 

together  with  the  head  of  Medufa.® 

1 Dr.  Wynter  Is  of  opinion,  that  what  Mr.  Cam3cn  calk  fomething  of 
ancient  image  of  Hercules  grafping  a ferpent  in  his  hand,  was  the  local  Hercules 
**  with  the  reed  in  his  hand,  his  proper  enlign,  as  tutelar  deity  of  waters ; and  far- 
ther,  that  his  Ophiuchus  enfolded  by  a ferpent  between  the  Weft  and  South  gate, 
was  the  figure  of  the  Greek  ^/culapjusj  very  proper  for  this  place,”  Trcajife  of 
Bathing,  p.  to  and  ii.  Horfleyk  Brit,  Rom.  329, 
z Camden’s  Brit,  v,  i,  p«  92, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Guidott  mentions  a few  fragments  of  Roman  ma- 
fonry  as  vifible  in  his  time,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

Between  the  Weft  and  South-gates  were  two  fierce 
heads,  one  within  the  cope  of  the  wall,  and  another  on 
the  outfide  thereof.  Hard  by  an  angry  man  laying  hold 
of  a poor  peafant,  which  may  be  a bold  infulting  Roman, 
“ on  a diftrefted  captivated  Briton. 

Two  kifling  and  clipping  each  other,  which  by  the 
crook  in  the  right  hand  of  one,  and  the  dog  upon  the 
**  other,  feem  to  be  a ftiepherd  a,nd  his  miftrefs  ; the  dog 
reaching  up  towards  the  head  of  the  woman. 

A foot-foldier  brandifliing  his  fword,  and  bearing  out 
**  his  fhield. 

A footman  with  a truncheon  in  his  right  hand. 

A great  face,  or  a giant’s  head,  with  hair. 

At  Walcot,  a parifli  adjoining  to  this  city,  .was  found 
a ftone  with  this  infeription : 

VIBIA  IVCVNDA 

. . . H . S . E 

, Jucunda  was  an  Agnomen  of  the  family  of  Carvilia,  and 
it  feems  o^Vibia.,  as  L^etusoi  the  Claudia  diXi^Fomponia:!''- 

i Guidott’s  Difeourfes  of  the  Baths,  p.  8i. 

The 
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The  Doftor  mentions  the  following  coins  as  having  been 
duff  up  at  Bath.— A brafs  Vefpafian,  bearing  this  legend  on 
the  face;  IMP.  CAES.  VESPASIAN.  P.  F.  AVG.  Im- 
perator  Cafcir  Vejpafianus  Pius  Felix,  Augvftus.  Reverfe: 
PIETAS  AVGVSTI.  with  the  figure  of  juftice  between 
the  letters  S,  C./enatus  confultum, 

A filver  Trajan  with  this  infcription  on  the  face;  IMP. 
TRAIANO.  AVG.  GER.  DAC.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  Iriipe- 

ratori  Trajano  Augujio  Germanico  Dacico  Pontijici  Maximo 
TnbunitiaPoteJiate.—RGYtrk;  COS.  V.  P.  P.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
OPTIMO.  PRINC.  Confali  quinto  Patri  Patrice  Senatus 
Populufquc  Romanus  Optimo  Principi, 

A bjafs  Cara.ujus  ; the  infcription  on  the  face  runs  thus  ; 
IMP.  C.  CARAVSIVS.  P,  F.  AVG.  Imperator.Ccefar  Ca- 
raufius  Pius  Felix  Auguftus.  On  the  reverfe,  PAX.  AV.G. 
Pax  Augujti, 

A brafs  Alexander  Sevaus  with  this  infcription;  IMP.  C. 
M.  AVR.  SEV.  ALEXAND.  AVG.  Imperator  C^far, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander  Auguftus.  Reverfe; 
P.  M : T.  M.  R.  II  COS.  P.  P.  Pontifex  Maximus  Tribu 
nitia  Poteftate  Secundo  Conful  Pater  Patna’. 

Mr.  Horfley  gives  an  engraving  and  defcription  of  a 
curious  ftone  he  had  feen  in  or  near  Bath,  towards  the 

X Vide  Pliny’s  Epift  ; xvii,  lib  ; 2. 

£ 
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dofe  of  the  laft  century,  which  was  prefented  to  Dr.  Muf- 
j^rave,  and  at  the  time  of  Horfley’s  writing,  remained  iii 
the  pofTeffion  of  his  fon.^ 

It  repiefents  a female  head,  with  the  hair  highly  i^aifedj 
and  curioufly  dreffed,  fuch  as  appears  to  have  been  fafhion- 
able  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  who  ridicules  it  in  the  following 
lines: 

Tol  premt  ordinihuSy  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
^dijlcat  caput,  Andromachm  afrontevidebis ; 

Pqft  minor,  credas  aliam.  Sat : vi,  v.  501. 

This  piece  of  antiquity  is,  I believe,  at  prefent  pre-^ 
ferved  in  the  ineftimable'  colle£tion  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
'at  Wilton. 

In  the  repofitory  which  contains  moft  of  the  Remains 
of  Antiquity  treated  of  in  the  following  fheets,  are  many 
other  fragments  of  Roman  Architeaure.  Thefe  confift 
of  a piece  of  cornice,  elegant  in  defign,  aud  highly  finifhed 
in  point  of  execution. — Two  fragments  of  a magnificent 
capital  of  the  Corinthian  order — parts  of  a plain  column 
and  pilafter,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  pediment 
of  a portal  tvith  the  figures  of  Genii  fculptured  on  it,  and 
feveral  hollow  tiles,  twelve  inches  long,  nine  deep,  and  four 
broad,  with  which  the  ancients  formed  the  flues  that  heated 
their  hypoeaufls,  chambers,  paffages, 

1 Guidott  p.  76, 

Hojfley's  Brit,  Rom.  329. 
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JULIUS  V^TALIS  FABRICIESIS  LlEOIONIS  VlCESlMiE 
VALERI^N^  VICTRICIS  S T I P E N"D  lOR  U M NOVEM 
ANNORUM  VIGINTI  NOVEM  NATIONE  BELGA  EX 
COLLEGIO  FABRICyE  ELATUS  HIC  SITUS  EST. 

j^UMBER  I.  reprefents  2^  njonumiental  ftqne,  difco-: 
veredinthe  month  of  Of^ober  1708,  by  certain  workmen, 
who  were  digging  in,  and  repairing  the  road  called  the 
Eoffe,  originally  a Roman  way,  which  now  forms  the 
J^ondon  road  running  through  Walcot. 

It  appear?  to  have  been  erefled  to  the  memory  of  Julius 
Vitalis,  a native  of  Belgic  Britain,  or  Weftern  England ; an 
armourer,  and  ftipendiary  of  the  twentieth  legion,  who 
died  at  Bath,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  fervice,  and  the 
{.wenty-ninth  pf  his  age. 

^ 2 Jdany 
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Many  curious  particulars  are  conne61ed  with  this  in- 
fcription,  which  merit  individual  confideration. 

The  Cognomen  Vitalis  is  not  an  unufual  one ; it  occurs 
frequently  in  Gruter,  and  twice  in  the  iufcriptions  difco- 
vered  in  this  country.  Dr.  Gale  has  preferved  one,  wherein 
mention  is  made  of  Ouintus  Virius  Vitalis  and  Horfley 
gives  us  another,  found  at  Drawdikes,  in  Cumberland, 
which  commemorates  a foldier  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
one  defcribed  in  this  monumental  ftone.=*  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  fame  perfon ; fince  the 
former  was  a Centurion  in  a Preetorian  cohort,  and  the  latter 
only  a common  IHpendiary,  of  no  dignity  or  command. 

The  word  Fahriciejis  (for  Fabricienfis)  denotes  the  em- 
ployment of  the  deceafed ; and  informs  us  that  he  had 
been  a member  of  the  College  of  Armourers — What  the 
bufinefs  of  this  fociety,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  was 
regulated,  were,  we  learn  from  certain  articles  in  the 
Theqdofian  and  Juftinian  codes. — It  there  appears,  that  in 
the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  army  fmiths 
were  ere6i;ed  into  a formal  company,  under  the  controul 
and  management  of  an  officer  denominated  PrmiceriusA — 
That  the  employment  of  this  body,  was  to  make  arms  for 
the  life  of  the  foldiery,  at  public  forges  or  (hops,  called 

1 Gale  Antoo.  Itin  : p.  2 o. 

i?  CoHORTIS  QUARTS  Pr^TO  R I AN^i  PQSUIT  CeNTURIA  JlTLII  VlTALlS, 
Jlors:  Cumberland  xxxviii. 

4 Pancirollus  Not ; Col ; 1 4^8. 

FahrlccB, 
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Fah  iae,  ereCled  in  their  camps,  cities,  towns,  and  military 
ftations. — That  thefe  arms,  when  forged,  were  to  be  de- 
livered to  an  officer  appointed  to  receive  them,  who  laid 
them  up  in  the  arfenals  for  public  fer vice.— That  to  pre- 
yent  any  abufe  in  this  important  branch  of  military  ceco- 
nomy,  and  to  enfure  its  proper  and  methodical  manage- 
ment, no  perfon  was  permitted  to  forge"  arms  for  the 
imperial  fervice  unlefs  he  were  previoully  admitted  a meiriT 
her  of  the  fociety  of  the  Fain.— That  to  fecure  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  labours  after  they  had  been  inllruaed  in 
the  art,  a certain  yearly  ftipend  was  fettled  on  each  Faber-, 
who,  (as  well  as  his  children)  was  prohibited  from  leaving 
the  employ,  till  he  had  attained  the  office  of  Prirmcerius.— 
And  finally,  that  no  one  might  quit  his  bufinefs  without 
deteflion,  a mark  or  ftigma  was  impreffed  on  the,  arm  of 
each,  as  foon  as  he  became  a member  of  the  college. 

That  a club  or  company  of  this  trade  was  fettled,  and  a 
public  Fabrica  eftabliflied  at  Bath,  during  the  refidence  of 
the 'Romans  there,  may  be  fairly  inferred,  both  from  the 
confideration  andTmpoitance  of  the  place  in  thofe  times, 
and  the  exprejTion,  in  our  infeription,  ex  Collcgio  Fabi  iccB 
elatus ; which  denotes  that  the  Fabrica  was  in  a neighbouring 
city.  For  it  hath  been  obferyed  by  the  learned  Selden, 
that  the  terms  efferre  and  dcducere,  in  monumental  infcrip- 
tions,  are  applicable  only  to  thofe  funerals,  in  which  the 
bodies  were  brought  from  an  mnnediutely  udjoinmg  city^ 

I Cod.Thceod:  lib.  x.  Tit:  tn.  Cod.  Juft:  ix.  Novel;  Theod : xliii. 

towm^ 
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town,  or  ftation,  and  interred  in  its  contiguous  an^  appro- 
priate public  burying  ground,  ' 

The  deceafed  is  further  defcribed  as  belonging  to  the 
20th  legion ; the  titles  of  which,  though  contrary  to 
general  pradice,  I have  given  Valerian  and  Viaorious.  My 
interpretation  is  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  Dion, 
who  exprefsiy  fays,  ‘‘  that  the  20th  legion  ftationed  in 
Britain,  in  his  time,  was  called  Vaterian  and  Viaorious.’^* 
There  were,  it  is  true,  more  20th  legions  than  one;  but 
that  which  received  its  name  from  fome  commander  called 
Valerius,  is  the  only  one  which  appears  from  hillorical 
records,  or  infcriptions,  to  have  ferved  in  Britain^  This 
body  of  troops  came  over  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
continued  here  nearly  as  long  as  the  Romans  retain- 
ed polfeiTion  of  the  country. — Deva  or  Chefter  was  their 
head  qucirters  for  the  better  part  of  three  centuries; 
but  our  infcnption  leads  us  to  conclude,  they  might  have 
changed  that  ftation  for  Bath,  previous  to  their  departure 

1 Oi  «v.oro»  01  xm  vixYiro^ti  mof^xcrjxevoi',  xou  tv  B^irxvvia  r*i  upa;  o»tej,  urtveeq 

ifjLiA  &c.  Lib,  LV,  P 564. 

1 Ihe  Roman  legions  took  their  Cognomens  from  various  clrcumilanccs.  Some- 
times from  the  names  of  the  Emj>erors  who  formed  them  ; fuch  as  Legio  Augufta/ 
dautitana  , Calbiana ; Flavia  ; T rajana  ; Antoniana,—— Sometimes  from  the 
they  had  conquered;  fuch  as  Parthiea ; Scythica;  Gallica;  Arabica;  Hifpanienfis  ; 
or  from  the  places  in  which  they  were  lirfl:  ftationed,  after  being  embodied,  fuch  as 
Italica  ; Forenfis ; Cyieniaca ; — or  from  the  »ames  of  the  dei/ies  to  whom  the  Emper- 
ors that  formed  them  were  more  particularly  attached,  fuch  as  Minerva;  Apollinaris 
» — orlaftly  from  certain  particular  cinumjlances  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed,  fuch 
as  Legio  Germina;  Adjutrix';  Martia;  Vidrix  : Ferrata;  Fulminatrix;  Alauda; 
Rapax;  Primigenia;  and  fo  forth. — Vide  Derapfter  Antiq,  Rom.  c.  4.  p.  966. 

from 
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from  England.  The  fliape  of  the  letters,  and  the  ligatures 
and  complications  which  appear  in  the  fifth  and  feventh 
lines,  mark  the  infcription  for  a late  one ; and  authorize  us 
to  fuppofe,  the  monument  might  be  erefled  towards  the 
tlofe  of  the  fourth  century,  about  which  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  20th  legion  left  this  kingdom* 

The  4th  and  5th  lines  conUin  a notification  of  the  age  of 
the  deceafed,  and  his  time  of  fervice  ; by  which  we  find  he 
had  entered  rather  later  than  was  common  into  military 
employ. — The  age  at  which  the  Roman  youth  alfumed  the 
toga  TniUtdris.  or  foldier’s  habit,  was  feventeen;'  a praflice 
beautifully  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  SiliuB 
Itaiicus. 

Pah^cit  cc^ris  mites,  Galeaqiie  teruntuf 
Nondum  Jignaiez  Jlavd  lamigine 

But  although  the  enrollment  of  the  youth  took  place  at 
the  age  of  feVenteen,  it  is  manifeft  both  from  the  above 
infcription  and  many  others  in  Gruter’s  colleftion,  that  they 
were  not  always  called  immediately  into  aflual  fervice. — 
The  legions  being  previoufly  compleat,  or  many  other  cir- 
cumftances,  might  occafion  a confiderable  interval  to  elapfe 
from  the  time  of  nomination,  to  their  being  incorporated.; 
and  as,  during  this  period,  they  were  not  intitled  to  a 

1 Liv  : 3.  Decad.  Lib. 

2 Sil : Ital : Lib , s. 
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JUpendium,  or  pay,  tliey  were  of  courfe  not  confidered  as 
legionaries,  though  they  had  affumed  the  military  garb.— 
Horfley  has  preferved  another  curious  infcription,  dug  up 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  then  village  of  Wal- 
cot,  commemorating  a Centurion  of  the  fame  twentieth 
legion,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
general  pra6tice  of  not  commencing  the  military  career 
till  after  the  age  of  feventeen,  fince  at  his  deceafe,  at 
thirty-five,  he  had  ferved  twenty  campaigns,  and  confe- 
quently  mull  have  been  in  adual  employ  when  only  fifteen 
years  old. 

The  words  Natione  Belga  (for  BeLgica),  inform  us  that 
the  deccafed  was  a Briton,  probably  a native  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  which  county  conflituted  a part  of  the  divifion  called 
by  the  Romans  Britannia  Belgica, 

This  ftone  is  at  prefent  fixed  in-  the  wall  at  the  eaflerii 
end  of  the  Abbey-church  ; is  feven  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  thirty-four  inches  in  breadth. 

1 DisManibus  Marcus  Valerius  Margi  eilius  Latinos  genturiq 

tQUES  MILES  LeGIONIS  VICESIM^  ANNORUM  TRIGINTA  QyiNftUE  STIPKN- 

fiioRUM  VIGINTI  Xiic  situs  EST.  Hoi%  ; .Rool  I Scmerfct;  No.  lu. 
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The  inferior  part  of  tliis  monum^'ital  ftone,  containing^ 
ihe  above  infcription,  was  ereHed  to  the  memory  oh 
luciusVitellms  Tancmus,  the  fon  of  Mantanus,  a citizen  of 
Caurium,  in  Spain,  centurion  of  the  Vettonenfian  auxiliary 
horfep  who  died  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 

twenty- 

, .<  Altera  pars  excrcitus  aertilia  erant.  Sic  autem  diccbantur  ii  milites  qui  a focus, 
..  vel  e federatis  gcntibus  mitlebantnt.”  Dempller  p.  964.  The  Roman  anwharies 

were  the  troops  levied  in  tbofe  cities  and  towns,  on  whofe  inhabitants  the  title  an 

privileges  of  Roman  citizens  had  been  conferred.  1 hefe  were  formed  into  cohorts, 
Ld  attached  to  particular  legions,  of  which  they  made  a parr,  and  were  denominated 
aoziliaries.  When  the  army  was  marlhalled  for  battle,  they  were  nfnally  placed  at 
Ihe  two  extremities  of  the  line.  Hence  the  auxiliary  foot  were  often  termed  C.rnrn. 
or  hornsi  and  the  horfe,  Al,z  orwings.  “ Ate  diate  funtexereitus,  Equitum  ord.n.s, 
..  qnod  circum  legiones,  dextra  finiftraqne  tanquam  Ate  in  avinm  “'P”"  ' 

4ur.”  Dempaer,  p. '980.  The  politic  wifdom  cf  the  Romans  induced  .hem  o 
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twenty-fixth  of  his  military  fervice.  This,  and  the  frao-. 
ment  now  placed  above,  and  attached  to  it,  have  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  conftituting  one  piece  of  fculpture ; 
but  the  erroneoufnefs  of  the  opinion  will  be  fiifficiently 
obvious,  when  the  refpeftive  dimenfions  of  the  twoflones, 
and  the  proportions  of  their  figures  are  attended  to,  which 
prove  that  the  parts  had  no  connexion  originally  with  each 
other. — Add  to  this  alfo,  they  were  found  in  places  widely 
leparate;  the  upper  part  near  to  Grofvenor  Gardens,  and 
the  lower  one  on  the  fcite  of  the  prefent  Market-houfe. 

1 he  former  has  been  conjedured,  and  with  fome  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  moiety  of  a monumental  ftone  ereded 
to  the  honor  of  Geta,  one  of  the  fons  of  Septimius  Scverus, 
who,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  hundred  and  ninety-' 
fix,  was  left  by  his  father  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
admimfler  juftice,  during  .his  abfence  on  a Northern 
expedition. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  charaaer  of  this  prince 
was  an  unbounded  paifion  for  horfes;  a foible  width  the 
degenerate  fenate  of  tlie  times  took  care  to  flatter,  by 

continue  to  the  auxiliaries  tlieufe  of  foch  arms,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
handling  in  their  own  countries,  and  in  the  management  of  which  they  had  of 
courfe  attained  to  great  excellence  and  expertnefs.  And  hence  it  was,  that  their 
armies  were  provided^  with  the  bell  w^arriors  of  every  kind,  that  the  world  cotld 
■ produce.  The  Balearic  iflands,  Minorca  and  Majorca  furnilhed  them  with  fling*ers 
—Crete  with  bowmen— Numidia  with  light  horfe— Spain  with  heavy  cavalry— 

Greece  with  engineers-and  Rhodes  and  Epirus  gave  confequence  to  their  marine, 

by  fending  admirable  fliip-wrights,  and  experienced  naval  commanders. 

irapreffing 
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imprelTmg  on  his  coins,  the  figure  of  the  youth  in  the 
chara6ler  of  Caftor,'-  cloathed  in  a military  equeftrian 
qrefs.2 — And  as  this  was  confidered  on  the  continent  as  an 
high  compliment,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fycophants  would 
be  found  in  the  province  where  he  commanded,  to  pay 
him  fimilar  adulation ; and  to  gratify  his  vanity,  by  erefting 
altars,  exhibiting  him  in  his  favorite  character. 

The  upper  fculpture  is  much  defaced ; but  fufficient  of  it 
remains  to  fhew  that  it  is  an  equeftriau  figure,  bearing  in  his 
left  hand  a parma,^  and  in  his  righia-haftapura  and  purfu- 
ing  a flying  enemy.  The  under  one,  reprefented  a Spanifli, 
horfeman  in  the  garb  of  his  nation,  riding  over  a prof- 
trate  foe. 

The  name  Tancinus  feems  to  have  been  a Spanifh  cog- 
nomen, fince  it  occurs  in  an  infcrlption  found  in  the 
province  of  Lufitania,  and  preferved  in  Gruter’s  collec- 
tion j M;  Licinius  Tancinus — H:  S:  E 

The  deceafed  foldier  is  alfo  mentioned  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Cauriump  a town  of  Lufitania,  in  the  diflrift  of 

Eftrema- 

1 Caftor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pngnis,  Hor, 

2 Oiefelius  Thes.  Sel  Num.  in  Verb,  Geta, 

3 A fmall  light,  commodious  Ihield  or  target,  adapted  by  its  fize,  for  the  cavalry. 
Brevis  clypeus,  rotundus  et  undique  par.  Not : in  M,n  : lo.  v.  8oo. 

4 A miffile  weapon  or  fpear,  with  which  the  horfe  were  furniihed,  having  for  the 
fake  of  lightnefs,  no  iron  about  it. — Pura  Juvenis  qui  raittitur  hafta.  ^n  : lib.  6.  6; 

5 Grut : Infcrip:  917 — 8. 

€ The  word  is  written  Cauriefis  for  Caurienfis ; the  letter  N being  dropped— This 
omiflion  is  not  iinufual  in  ancient  inferiptions,  of  which  there  arc  many  extant, 
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Eflremadura/  inveiled  with  municipal  privileges;  that  is, 
enjoying  the  ufe  of  its  own  ancient  laws  and  conftitutions, 
together  with  the  rights  and  franchifes  of  Roman  citi- 
zens.3 The  Vettones  were  a neighbouring  people,  who 
furmfhed  excellent  heavy-armed  horfe  levies  to  their  Ro- 
man mailers.  Its  ala,  or  wing,  here  fpoken  of,  was  pro- 
bably attached  to  the  twentieth  legion ; in  this  Tandnus 
bore  the  office  of  centurion  ; a command  fomewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  captaincy  of  a troop  in  our  fervice. 

Points  or  Hops  in  ancient  infcriptions  are  good  criteria 
of  their  antiquity.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  empire, 
tliefe  conlilled  merely  of  fimple  round  dots.  About  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  however,  the  workmen  began  to 
deviate  from  this  fimplicitv ; and  becoming  gradually  more 
capricious,  introduced  at  length  Hops  of  various  forms ; 

•wherein  the  engraver  feems  to  have  fpelled  the  W'ord  according  to  the  popular  mode 
of  pronunciation,  which  frequently  negledled  to  found  the  before  the  letter  5, 
when  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a word.  Phil.  Trans.  No.  357.  Alfo  laft  in- 
fcription  in  verb  : Fabridefis  pro  Fabricienju — This  praftice  was  gradually  admitted 
into  the  Roman  orthography  ; and  being  countenanced  by  Auguftu*  Cxfai  (as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius)  it  foon  gained  fuch  a footing  as  to  be  adopted  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bcft  fcholars* — “ Orthographlam,  id  eft  formulam  rationemque  fcrl- 
“ bendi,  a Grammaticis  Inftitutam,  non  adeo  cuftodiit ; ac  videtur  eorum  potius 
fequi  opinionem,  qui  perinde  fcribendum,  ac  loquamur,  exiftiment.  Nam  quod 
**  fsepe  non  literas  mode,  fed  fyllabas  aut  permutat,  aut  praeterit,  communis  homi- 
num  error  eft.”  Sueton  ; in  Vit : Aug:  c.  88. 

1 Lufitani®  opp.  Ptol : qus  et  Caura  vulgo  Coria.  In  Eftremadura  Region  : juxta 
Alagonem  Flav ; qui  feptem  inde  Leuc  ; cadit  in  Tagum ; 5 Leuc  : a confinio  Portu- 
gallioe,  &c.  Hoffmanni  Lexicon,  Tom.  i.  P,  778. 

2 Municipium  oppidum  erat  jure  civium  Romanorum  donatum.  Rofinus  Ant : 
Rom  : Lib  : x.  c,  xxii, 

angular. 
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ano-ular,  triangular,  leaf-lhaped,  and  rhomboidal.  The 
form  of  thofe  in  our  infcription  are  of  this  fantaftical 
nature,  and  prove  it  to  be  a very  late  one;  probably 
coeval  with  that  which  we  lall  confidered. 

The  initials  H : S : E : which  merely  notify  that  the 
deceafed  was  interred  near  to  the  hone  that  commemorates 
him,  conveys  a pleafing  idea  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  refpea  to  their  monumental  mfcriptions.- 
Thefe  wife  people  were  aware,  that  as  the  ftoried  urn,  the 
animated  bull,”  or  the  tinfel  of  fepulchral  flattery,  could 
not  give  future  renown  to  departed  infamy,  fo  neither 
were^they  aids,  to  which  worth  and  virtue  had  occafion  to 
look,  for  the  praife  of  poflerity ; 

The  aBions  of  the  juft 
- Smell  fweet,  and  bloflbm  in  the  dufl.” 

This  monumental  flone  is  alfo  fixed  in  the  wall  at  the 
Eaflern  end  of  the  Abbey-church— its  height  is  five-feet ; 
the  breadth  of  the  lower  part  is  36  inches  ; of  the  upper 
part  28  inches. 
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NUMBER  III. 

— ^ ' 

DEi^>  SULI N I MINERVA  SULINUS  MATURI  FI  LI  US  yOTU^I 
SOLVIT  LIBENS  MERITO, 

This  is  a votive  altar,  turned  up  in  1774,  the  work- 
men were  removing  the  rubbifh  from  the  head  of  the  fpring 
of  the  Hot  Bath.  It  appears  to  have  been  folemnly  dedi- 
cated to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Bath  waters ; (to  whom 
the  devotee  has  given  the  local  title  of  Sulinis^  and  was 
probably  intended  as  a grateful  return  for  benefit  received 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  fprings,  which  were  under  her  im^ 
mediate  proteflion  and  patronage. 

On  confidering  the  chara^er  of  the  extraordinary 
people,  by  one  of  whom  this  memorial  of  pious  fu per- 
dition was  erefled,  we  cannot  help  remarking  a very 
flriking  feature  of  it ; the  warm  fpirit  of  religion  by  which 
it  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  earlieff  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  the  lowed  times  of  the  empire.  Originally 
incorporated  with  their  conditution  by  the  great  Roman 
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legiflator  Numa,  (who  knew  full  well  that  religion  was 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  the  eflablilhment  and  fecurity  of 
civil  government)  the  principle  gradually  expanded,  as 
the  Republic  increafed ; entered  into  all  their  public  con- 
cerns, and  domeflic  tranfaclions ; entwined  itfelf  with 
every  profellion  in  which  they  engaged,  and  was  con- 
ne6led  with  every  plan  which  they  undertook. — It  is  to 
this  religioufnefs  of  fpirit,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
numerous  temples,  altars,  and  other  memorials  of  their 
devotion,  which  we  meet  with  fo  abundantly  in  every 
place  where  the  Romans  had  been  for  any  confiderable 
time  ftationary.  If  an  evil  were  to  be  deprecated,  or  a 
blelTing  invoked,  the  votary  entered  into  a folemn  engage- 
ment to  raife  fome  monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  be- 
nign being  who  fhould  hear  his  prayer,  and  comply  with 
his  petition;  a vow  which  fuccefs  never  rendered  him 
unmindful  to  perform.*  As  the  falutary  waters  of  Bath 
were  generally  reforted  to  by  the  Romans  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  it  is  probable  that  a very  large  number  of  thefe 

1 Votum  foh’it  libens  merito. — He  nvillinglj  fulfilled  the  vow  which  he  had  dc- 
fervedly  made,  was  the  language  in  which  the  Roman  exprefled  his  readinefs  to 
obferve  this  facred  engagement. — All  the  ancients  indeed  were  very  ftrid  in  this 
re  pedt. — It  is  a precept  of  Pythagoras  : 

AOai/aToy?  j^ev  7rpwT«  Ssa?,  vojxco  w;  ^iccxeiTca ^ 

Tifxcif  y.at  o^y.ov. — that  is,  an  Oath  or  vow  made  to  them. 

And  /Eneas  before  he  attends  to  other  prefling  concerns,  takes  care  to  fulfill  his 
vows  to  the  Gods. 

yEneas  (quanquam  et  fociis  dare  tempos  humandis 
Prascipirant  curse,  turbataqiie  funere  mens  eft) 

Vifa  Lhum  primo  \"icfor  folvebat  Eoo. — 

Virg  : En  : 1 1 — ■2, 
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votive  altars  would  be  ereQed  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  their 
fprings,  by  thofe  who  left  them  with  renovated  health  and 
vigour;  and,  doubtlefs,  the  foundations  of  the  prefent 
city  cover  many  precious  remains  of  this  nature,  which, 
if  difeovered,  would  afford  further  examples  of  the  united 
art  and  piety  of  the  conquerors  of  the  world. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  Jituaiion  of  thefe  altars,  no  particu- 
lar rule  feems  to  have  been  obferved.  They  were  many 
times  placed  in  the  temples  of  the  divinity  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  ; and  as  often  ere6led  near  the  public  ways, 
or  other  frequented  fpots,  that  they  might  be  confpicuous 
teflimonies  of  the  kindnefs  of  the  propitious  deity,  and 
the  pious  gratitude  of  his  worfhipper.  The  dimunitive 
fize  of  the  altar  under  confideration,  and  its  being  found 
on  the  feite  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  render  it 
probable,  that  it  was  originally  placed  within  the  walls  of 
that  magnificent  fane. 

O 

It  was  a principle  of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  adopt 
into  their  own  mythology,  the  various  deities  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  they  fubdued;  a pra61ice  that  difplayed  the 
profoundeft  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.'  For  as  there 
is  nothing  that  fpeaks  more  powerfully  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  man  than  religion;  fo  there  is  nothing  which  makes 
a deeper  impreffion  on  the  foul,  that  is  retained  with 

1 It  is  a remark  of  Dlonyfius  Halica^ffenfis,  that  there^cre  fix  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  religions,  or  facred  rites  exercifed  at  Rome,  Jortin’s  Remarks  oi) 
Eccl,  .*  Hift;  V,  i,  p.  371. 
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greater  tenacity.  Or  renounced  with  more  relu6lanCe; 
It  was  this  indulgence  fhewn  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  conquered  nations ; this  allowance  of  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  accullomed  modes  of  worfhip,  that  both 
facilitated  the  Roman  fuccelfes,  and  gave  them  (lability; 
that  dripped  conquefl  of  half  its  horrors,  and  made  the 
"N^oke  of  fervitude  tolerably  eafy.  With  refpefl  to  Britain, 
indeed,  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  depart,  in  fome  degree, 
from  their  ufual  moderation  ; for  fuch  was  the  wonderful 
influence  which  the  Druids  had  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  their  difciples,  that  all  the  arts  of  Roman  policy  would 
have  been  infufficient  to  reduce  the  Britons  to  order  and 
fubordination,  had  they  permitted  a fuperdition  fo  ferocious 
and  indomitable  to  have  continued. — To  modify  it  in  any 
fhape,  or  to  incorporate  it  with  their  own  fyilem,  was 
impoffible;  fince  the  profound  veneration  and  implicit 
deference  paid  by  the  conquered  nation  to  the  miniflers  of 
their  religion,  as  well  as  the  favage  nature  of  it,‘  effeflually 
precluded  all  hope  of  reconciling  them  to  a milder  fyflem, 
whilfl  Druidifrn  exifled.  Prudence  therefore  di6lated  to 
the  Romans  to  forego,  on  this  occafion,  their  general 
lenity ; and  this  wonderful  fuperflition  (with  all  its  bloody 
rites),  was  at  length  confumed  in  the  flames  of  the  facred 
groves  of  Mona,* 

It 

a Casfar  dc  Bell  j Gall : Lib  j vi. 

Et  VOS  barbaricos  ritus,  moreraque  finiftruifl. 

Sacrorum  Druidse  pofitis  repetiftis  ab  armis — Lucan  Phar : L : I.  445. 

2 The  dreadful  ferocity  with  which  Druidifrn  infpired  even  the  weaker  fex, 
is  well  deferibed  by  Tacitus ; a ferocity,  that,  for  a time,  difturbed  the  fteady 
bravery  of  the  Pvoman  legions,  **  Stabat  pro  litore  diverfa  acics,  denfa  armis  vi« 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  harftincfs  of  il  e 
Romans  was  confined,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  inore 
Northern,  and  North- Weftern  parts  of  Britain. -- 1 he 
communication  which  the  Southern  or  BelgiC  principa- 
lities had  for  forae  time  preferved,  through  the  inedturn^  pt 
commerce,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  had  un- 
proved their  manners,  and  fofiened  the  fayage  charaaer 
of  their  ancient  fuperftition.  They  had  difcarded  the 
fanguinary  praaices  of  Druidifm,  and  imbibed  fp  inuph 
of  the  fpirit  of  Polytheifm,  as  to  admit  the  exillence,  ot 
all  thofe  fubordinate  intelligences,  with  which  the  or- 
thodox Pagan,  believed  every  part  of  created  fpace  to  bo^ 
filled.— By  them,  therefore,  the  mytholog)'  of  their  con- 
querors would  be  readily  received;  and  the  divmmes  of 
South-Britain  were  quickly  affociated  with  the  deities  o|> 

Rome. 


The  Goddefs  SuLiNis,  mentioned  m our  infcriptiop, 
feems  to  have  been  a local  deity  of  this  kind.— The  altars. 
No  c and  6,  are  dedicated  to  her  individually,  with  no  addi- 
tional name;  and  as  they  appear  to  be  the  grateful  offerings 


..  rifque,  intercurnintlbus  feminU;  in  modnm  FurUrum,  velte  feral.,  cr.n.hns 
..  dejeflis,  face*  prrfcrebant.  Draida:  circam  preces  diras  fublan*  ad  cslam  man,- 

..  buafandcn.es,  no.ila.e  afpeabs  pcrculcrc  milbes,  a. 

.<  immobile  corpus  .ulncribuspr^berent.  Dem  cohonat.ombns  dues,  e.  ,e  ,p.. 

« ftimulantcs,  ne  muliebteet  fanalicum  agmen  pavcfccrent,  infcrunt  igna,  1 ernun  q.ie 
•<  ob*ios,  e.  igni  foo  involrunt.  Prxfldium  pofthac  impofuum  „a,s  exc.f.que  . 
..fe.is  fapcrfti.ionlbus  facri  nan.  cruore  captive  adokre  ar,.s,  e.  hom.nnm  6bns 
confulere  DeQsfaiVubcbant.  Tacit:  Ann:  Lib;  xiv.  30. 
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of  certain  invalids  who  had  received  benefit  by  the  ufe  of 
the  waters,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  was  the  tutelary 
deity,  or  Nymph  of  the  Bath  fprings.  To  thefe  imaginary 
beings  It  was  very  ufual  with  the  ancients  to  ere6l  altars, 
and  make  vows. — Indeed  the  worthip  of  rivers  and  fprings, 
was  one  of  the  mofl  early  fuperftitions  that  miffed  man- 
kind.  The  limpid  element  being  confidered  as  an  admirable 
emblem  of  the  purity  of  the  great  firfl  caufe,  it  was  foon 
made  one  of  the  intermediate  vehicles  of  communication 
with  the  deity.  This  praftice  infenfibly  begot  the  idea  of 
there  being  an  inherent  fandlity  in  the  element  itfelf;  an 
opinion,  to  which  ignorance  and  error  gradually  added  the 
more  abfurd  one,  of  inferior  Deities  inhabiting,  or  pre- 
fidmg  over  each  fountain,  fpring,  and  river. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  fuperflition  became  almofl  uni- 
verfal ; and  there  was  fcarcely  a country  wdiich  did  not 
pay  divine  honors  to  its  own  flreams.^ 

Egypt,  famed  for  mental  error  and  moral  darknefs,  firfl 
adopted  the  praftice,  and  regarded  with  peculiar  venera^ 
tion,  the  river  Nile,  the  father  of  their  country,  the  great 
lource  of  their  wealth  and  plenty.^  From  hence,  this 
fuperflition  flowed,  with  many  others,  into  Greece ; and 
as  early  as  Flomer  s time  vows  were  made,  and  religious 
rites  offered  to  rivers.  To  the  Theflalian  flream  Sperchius, 

1 Eri  ws  xai  riurj.  Max.  Tyrius.  C.  8.  P.  79, 

S Kxi  auTr,^cc  Tr,<;  Plutarch.  Symp.  L.  8 P.  729. 
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(that  is  to  the  genius  or  deity  fuppofed  to  refide  in  it>, 
Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles,  promifed  to  facrifice  an 
Hecatomb ; fifty  Iheep,  and  the  flowing  locks  of  his  fon, 
if  he  returned  fafely  to  his  native  land, 

ixWcfjg  (TOi,  ITvjXev<?, 

l^stcTE  voqvjiTCiVTX  (piKuju  eg  TBCcl^ihx  ryouxv, 

'^OL  Ss  K0(ji.vjj/  Kg^eai/,  pe^SLv 

YlevreKOv^x  h"* euot^xa.  av'TO^i  ie^ev(reii^ 

TUTi^yagf  tol  /^c-jfjiog  la 

The  Romans  receiving  the  fanciful  mythology  of  Greece, 
adopted,  of  courfe,  this  branch,  of  it.  They  confecrated 
particular  days  to  the  worftiip  of  the  fubordinate  inteb 
ligences  who  prefided  over  the  fprings  and  rivers  of  their 
country ; on  which,  amongfl;  other  tokens  of  veneration, 
(hewn  to  them,  chaplets  of  flowers  were  cafl  into  the 

1 Spcrchie,  fruftra  tibi  ut’ique  pater  vovit  Peleus, 

Illuc  me  reverfum  dileftum  in  patriam  terram, 

Tibiquecomam  abfcilTurum,  maftatururaque  facram  Hecatombcn  j 
Quinquaginta  infuper  mafculas  ibidem  oves  facrificaturura 
Ad  foutes,  ubi  tibi  ager  facer  altarcque  odoratum, 

lAI  AA.  ’P.  144.  The  facrifice  of  the  head  of  hair  to  Rivers,  was  ufual  with  the  an- 
cients, as  the  Scholiaft  obferves ; who  alfo  gives  us  the  Reafon  for  it.  mroii 

ttpy-ccM^  \juircc  to  ’rtu^ay.fA.uaou  rvt<;  i'eoT»jToc,  t«;  KofJLCti  uvoy.ei^etv  tok  wot«//o»s*  thth<;  yag  o»a- 

IA.t^ov  rm  uvc[\^o<puv  ama?  eivea.  Schol : in  Loc. 

Virgil  makes  his  hero  yEneas,  on  his  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  in\mq- 
dlately  invoke  the  nymphs  and  unknown  deities  of  the  ftrcam. 

Nymphafque  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
N.umina  t— 

Vig  : JP.n : vil,  L,  137, 


ftreams. 
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flreams,  and  crowns  of  the  fame  were  placed  on  the  borders 
of  the  wells.* 

But  this  fuperhition  far  from  being  confined  to  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  infefied,  as  I have  before  hinted,  moil 
other  nations.  Perfians,®  Parthians,3  and  Phrygians,^  bowed 
before  the  tutelary  gods  of  their  rivers ; and  the  numerous 
Celtic  tribes  worlhiped  the  Genii  or  Daemons,  who 
peopled  the  various  fireams  that  flowed  through  their  ex- 
tenfive  country. ^ 

From  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears  to  be  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Goddefs  Sulinis  was  the  inferior  in- 
telligence, to  whom  the  Britons  attributed  the  tutelage  of 
the  Bath  fprings ; and  to  whom  they  gave  the  Cognomen 

1 Varro  Lib:  5.  de  Ling.  Lat. 

2 Seookt»i 7roTap.aj //»Xir».Herod.  L.  t.  c.  13^* 

3 Parthis.  prjEcipua  omnibus  vencratio.  Juftin  L.  41  c.  3. 

4 C>^vyei  oi  7TE^(  i/Ejtx.ofAe»oj  ‘7roT»f4aj  iJyo,  xcci  Stacri 

(p^vye^rotg  irora/xoif.  Max,  lyr,  Difs.  8.  P.  8y, 

5 Thulit*  complures  Genios  colunt.  Aereos,  terreftres,  marines,  et  alia  minora 
Dzemonia,  quse  in  aquis  fontium  et  fluminum  verfari  dicuntur.  Procopius  Goth  ; 
Lib:  2.  The  Germanic  nations  alfo,  which  bordered  on  Italy,  held  fimilar  opi- 
nions ; as  is  manifeft  from  a p.affage  in  Tacitus ; where,  in  anfwer  to  a propofal  made 
in  the  fenate,  for  altering  the  courfe  of  the  Tyber,  an  objection  was  made  that  the 
intended  alteration  might  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Roman  allies,  who  had 
dedicated  groves  and  altars  to  their  national  dreams.  Spedandas  etiam  religiones 
fociorum,  qut  facra,  et  lucos,  et  aras  patriis  amnibus  dicayerbu#  Tacit ; Annal, 
Lib ; i.  c.  79.  p.  48.  Edit  : Ehiv. 
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Minerva,  becaufe  in  her  attributes  and  attachments  fhe 
bore  fome  relemblance  to  that  Deity. 

This  altar  is  about  thirty  inches  in  height,  and  twelve  in 
width.' 

I This  altar  is  placed,  at  prefent,  on  the  great  ftaircafe  of  the  Guild-hall,  and 
with  it,  is  another  of  nearly  fimilar  (hape  and  fize.— The  infcription  of  the  altar  is 
fo  defaced,  that  I could  not  make  it  out ; in  the  Hiftory  of  Somerfetftiire  it  ftands 
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as  follows ; (vol,  i.  p.  14). 
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ns  MANIBUS.  CAIUS  CALPURNIUS  RECEPTUS  SACER 
DOS  dea:  SULINIS  VIXIT  ANN  LXXV.  - 

CALPURNIA  CONJUNX  FACIENDUM  CURAVIT. 


T H E altar  we  are  now  to  illuftrate  is  a fepulchral 
Cippus,  commemorating  Caius  Calpurnius,  a pfieft  of  the 
Goddefs  Sulinis,  who  died  at  the  age  of  feyenty-five.  His 
wife  Calpurnia  caufed  this  tribute  to  his  memory  to  be  erect- 
ed. It  was  dug  up  by  fome  labourers  about  two  years 
fmcej  as  they  were  working  in  Sydney-Gardens. 

The  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  held  every 
thing  which  regarded  the  dead,  in  great  veneration;  and 
the  laws  relative  to  fepulture,  funeral  obfequies,  &c.  make 
no  fmall  part  of  their  legal  inlfitutions. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  it  was 
cuftomary  with  the  latter,  to  burn,  or  inter  the  bodies 


('  26  ) 

of  the  departed,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.'  But  as  fe- 
feveral  mconveniencies  were  experienced  from  thepraaice 
rae  article  of  this  code  was  exprefsly  levelled  againft  it  ’ 
Honunem  vwrtumn,  in  urbe,  iu  fepdito,  neve,  urito;- a law 

which  did  not  regard  Rome  alone,  but  extended  itfelf  to 
every  city  of  the  empire. 


This  prohibition  obliged  the  Romans  to  feek  out  other 
places  of  interment ; and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
adopted  the  cuftom  of  burying  the  dead,  and  performing 
tlie  obfequies,  a little  without  their  towns,  ereaing  the 
fepulchres,  by  the  fide  of  the  public  high-ways.— A prac- 
tice to  which  they  were  led  by  the  two-fold  reafon  of  thus 
rendering  their  piety  and  gratitude  more  confpicuous ; and 
exciting  the  numerous  travellers  and  paffengers  to  ferious 
refleaion  on  the  pre  carioufnefs  of  life,  and  the  certainty  of 

ailjolution  3 ^ 


Thatthefe  public  roads  were  the  general  places  of  fepul- 
ture,  is  evident  both  from  the  numerous  funeral  altars 
difcovered  immediately  contiguous  to  them,  and  from 
various  allufions  to  the  praaice  in  the  works  of  the  poets. 


In  their  own  gardens,  or  near  their  own  refidenccs  were  frequently  the  places 
ot  interment,  * / r 

^ Sedib-is  hunc  refer  ante  fuis,  et  conde  fepulchro.  ^n  : L ; r. 

Tt/r  Credo  (inquit  Cicero)  vel  propter  ignis  Periculum. 

Jn,  ,TfT'"‘-n  /'P-^mfecundumviam  funt,  qu^  pmerauntea  adm.- 
neant  « fe  fuiUe,  el  illos  effe  moitalei.  Varro,  Lib : 5.  de  Ling  : Lat, 


Thus^ 
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Thus  Juvenal 

Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos. 

Quorum  Flaminid  tegitur  Cinisy  atque  Latina,'’ 

Alfo  Propertius 

Dii faciant  mea  ne  terra  locet  ojja frequenti 
Qua  facit  ajjiduo  tramite  vulgus  iter,^ 

Again 

Non  juvat  in  media  nomen  habere  via ^3 

And  laftly  ■ »— 

Si  tc  forte  meo  ducet  via  proxima  buJloA 

But  that  the  fepulchral  altars  thus  ere£ied  in  public  and 
expofed  fituations,  might  be  protected  from  dellruflion,  or 
violation,  the  Roman  law  made  them  a particular  objed  of 
its  cognizance.^ 

It  was  an  jnftitution  originially  of  Solon,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Decemviri,  who  digefted  the  twelve  tables, 
that  the  perfon  who  defaced  a fepulchre ; broke  it ; erafed 
its  infcription  5 or  beat  down  the  monument,  (hould  fuffer 

1 Juv  : Sat,  1 . in,  fin, 

2 Lib:  3.  Elcg:  i6, 

3 Id. 

4 Id.  Lib.  2.  1.  8^, 

5 Sepulchorum  autem  fandUtas  In  ipfo  folo  cll  quod  nullo  vi  niov^ri,  nequc  deleri 
poteft,  Dempfter’s  Antiq : Rom  ; p.  784, 
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death. 
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death, 1 Nay,  fo  careful  were  the  laws,  of  thefe  man- 
fions  of  the  dead,  that  even  a near  approach  to  them  was 
exprefsly  forbidden,  except  at  the  time  of  performing  the 
obfequies,  or  offering  the  annual  facrifices.** 

Perhaps,  however,  all  thefe  legal  reflraints  would  Jiave 
been  infufhcient  to  guard  them  from  wanton  violence,  had 
they  not  been  defended  alfo  by  the  fanftion  of  fuperflition. 
It  was  this  powerful  principle  that  operated  moil  ftrongly 
in  their  favour  ; and  rendered  them  objefls  of  awful  vene- 
ration, even  with  the  lowefl  populace,  who  avoided,  with 
the  mofl  careful  circumfpe6lion,  every  .fpot  where  the 
afhes  of  the  dead  were  depofited, — The  pious  Polytheifls 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  violation  of  them  was  a 
fin  of  no  lefs  magnitude  than  facrilege ; a crime  which 
would  inevitably  draw  down  upon  the  guilty  wretch,  the 
exemplary  vengeance  of  Heaven  ; — 

H ^cti^  ole  qocXcev  A(pap>]iii 

TvfjL,^co  'Wie(Tix.vi^ 

y.x<n^vy\T0L0  ^ocKav  ^(pele^oio  (pou>jx. 

Xevg  eTrafjuvue  Se  Oi  ex^xXe  Tvalxu, 

xv'TOv  Se  (pXoyeoi:  (rvve(pXeE,e  xe^xvua;,^ 

1 pic  : ck  Leg  : Lib  : 2. 

2 Plutarchus  in  Vit ; Solon.  . 

3  Nam  profedo  columnam  in  Apharci  extantcm 
Sepulchro  erutam  celeritcr  Meffenius  Idas 
Projefturus  erat  in  fratris  fui  interfedlorem  ; 

Sed  lupiter  opem  tulit,  manibufq  illius  excuflit  fabrefafturrj 
Marmor,  ipfumq  flammeo  combuflit  fulmine, 

Theoc : Id  : H.  C.  207. 
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The  initials  D.  M.  at  the  head  of  the  infeription  inform 
us,  that  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  the  Bii  Manes, 

With  refped  to  thgfe  imaginary  beings,  the  ancients  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  precife  or  determinate  ideas.*  - 
Sometimes  they  were  taken  for  the  infernal  deities ; and 
in  this  fenfe  they  feem  to  be  invoked  m the  fourth 

Georgic ; 

Quojldu  Manes,  qua  Numina  voce  moveret.<- 

Sometimes  for  the  lhadeorghoft  of  the  deceafed  as  ap- 
pear^ to  be  the  meaning  of  the  exprelfion  m the  following 

palfage  i 

Libabat  cine  Andromache,  manesque  vocabat 
HeElcreum  ad  tumulum.^ 


For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  ancients  were  of  opinion, 
that  at  the  diffolution  of  any  perfon,  his  antma,  foul,  or 
fpiritual  part,  was  wafted  into  Heaven ; hh  body  remained 

in  the  earth  where  it  had  been  depofited ; Umbra, 

Imago,  Shade,  or  Ghoji,  defended  to  the  infernal  regions. 

. Sumuntut  p.o  mort^orum  .mmU,  e.  pro  loco  Ipfo  mfcrorun.,  ubi  anW  degunt, 
.tprodiisipfisWerorum.-VidcNot:  inVirg:  Gcorgr  Lrb.  rv.  L._  469.  Ani- 
mas Hominam  Dxmenct  file,  et  ea  hominibns  fieri  Uu,,  fi  merit,  bom  fin  . 
ierram  five  iemiir.,  fi  mail  s AJ.««  aetem  eum  ineerlam  eft  b^orumeos,  five  ma- 
iorum  efle  meritorum— Plotinus  apui.  Aug.  civit : p.  Dei.  8 . . 1 1 . 

2 Virg:  Georg:  iv.  L.  505. 

3 ; Lib : jii.  V.  302* 
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But  whatever  their  notions  might  be  in  refpea  to  the 
Alanes  thcmfelves,  yet  they  appear  to  have  regarded  them 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  fuperflition.— The  Cippi,  as  I have 
before  obferved,  were  efteemed  facred.  Particular  facri- 
fices  were  appointed  to  be  offered  upon  them  ; and  certain 
anniverfary  days  fet  apart  for  celebrating  thefe  holy  rites.‘ 

On  the  ninth,  and  thirtieth  days  after  interment,  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed  vifited  the  tomb,  and  paid  a va- 
riety of  honors  to  the  manes  of  the  departed. Honey, 

wine,  water,  milk,  and  barley-flour,  were  poured,  and 
' fprinkled  upon  the  altar; 

"KoiXg  'TTXCri  V£y.VE(7(TLV^ 

[j.£T£Tei1a:  h oiuco^ 

To  vSan  fxi  5’  aXCpiTa  XevKx 

and  occurred  about  the  middle  of  Februarv, 
Ovid  in  lus  Fafti  has  enumerated  the  rites,  then  obferved  ; 

Eft  honor  et  tumulls  anjmas  placare  paternas, 

Parvaque  in  extruftas  raunera  ferre  Pyras. 

Parva  petunt  manes,  pictas  pro  Divitc  grata  eft 
Munere,  non  avidos  Styxhabet  ima  deos, 

Tegula  porreais  fatis  eft  vclata  coronis, 

Et  fparfe  fruges  parvaque  mica  falis. 

Inque  mero  mollita  Ceres,  violasque  folutae  : 

Haec  habeat  media  tefta  relida  via, 

Ncc  majora  veto,  fed  et  his  placabitis  umbra  eft ; 

Adde  preces  pofitis  ct  fua  verba  focis, 

2 Horn  : Odyff;  b,  v.  26, 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes  a libation  of  blood  was  made ; with  which 
the  ancients  fuppofed  the  Manes,  or  Ghofts,  were  much 
delighted. 

Inferimus  tepido  fpumantia  cymbia  ladle, — 

Sanguinis  et  Jacri  pater  as. ^ 

And  again,  at  the  anniverfary  of  Anchifes’  death,  facred 
blood  is  mingled  with  the  other  libations. 

Hie  duo  viii  iiuro  libens  carchejta  Baccho, 

Fundit  humi,  duo  ladle  novo,  f anguine  facro.i 

Certain  flowers,  alfo,  which  were  efteemed  to  be  parti- 
trularly  agreeable  to  the  infernal  deities,  were  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  laid  on  the  tomb,  or  fcattered  around  it ; 

Parpureofque  jack Jlores,  ac  taka faturJ^ 

And  the  monument  itfelf,  was  folemnly  anointed  with 
precious  unguents  and  fweet  perfumes ; 

AJferet  hue  unguenta  mihi  fertifque  fepulchrum 
Ornabit,  Cujlos  ad  mea  bull  a fedens.^ 

% JEn  : Lib  ; iii,  vr  56. 

2 ^n:  Lib:  v,  v.  77. 

3 Id;  Lib,  V.  V.  79. 

4 Propert ; Eleg  ; Lib  ; 33  Eleg; 

iAn 
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An  attention  which  AnaereOn,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  jollity^  ‘ 
intreatSi  may  be  paid  to  himfelf  whilft  living,  rather  than 
to  his  tomb-llone,  when  he  is  no  more  } 

Ti  (re  5 

Ti  Ss  {j^acraia; 

{j:.xXXov,  ug  £Ti 
lxv^i(T0vi  ^odoig  Ss  y.^ci7X 
•aruxacroj/,* 

As  the  fepulchral  altar  we  are  cdrifi dering  has  no  focus ^ 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  thofe  which  they  termed  xvxi\t.xK'Tot 
y.xi  not  intended  for  fire  or  blood,  but  merely  for 

the  oblation  of  prayers,  and  the  occafional  offering  of 
funereal  flowers,  &e. 

Manibus  date  UL  ia  pi  mis 
Purpureos fpargdm  fores ^ Aniinamque  nepotis 
Hie  faltem  accumutem  doms,  et  fungar  inani 
Munerej* 

The  Calpurnian  family,  to  which  the  deceafed  be-' 
longed,  was  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  According  to 
Plutarch,  it  traced  its  origin  from  Calpo,  the  fon  of  Numa 
Pompilius;  an  affertion  which  Ovid  corroborates  ; 

j Anacreon  Od.  J j Quid  tc  opus  eft  Lapidem  meum  inungcrc  ? 

Quid  autem  terrae  infunderc  vana  t 
Me  magis,  ut  adhuc  vivo, 

Unge,  rofis  autem  Caput  raeuna 
Neiie, 


2 Mn : vi.  r,  883. 


Nam 
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Nam  quid  memorare  necejfe  ejl^ 

Ut  Donius  a Calpo  nomen  Calpurnia  ducat  ? 

A perfon  of  the  fame  family  name,  with  the  Cognomen 
Agricola,  was  proprietor  in  Britain,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius and  Quintus  Calpurnius  Conceffinus  was  Legate 
liere  under  Caracalla.  Whether  either  of  thefe  com- 
manders were  conneaed  with  the  Priell  of  Sulinis  is  not 
to  be  afcertained;  but  the  form  and  complications  of  the 
letters  in  the  infcription.  are  fuch  as  prevailed  about  the 
time  of  the  former  Emperor,  that  is,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  century. 


1 Adverfus  Britannos  quldem  Calpdrnius  Agrieola — ‘CapltoU  in  \ it : Scrip; 
Ilift  : Aug ; p.  169. 
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numb  E R V. 


de^  sulinipro  salute  ET  INCOLUMITATE  AUFIDII 
MAXIMl  LEGIONIS  VICTRICIS  MILITIS  AUEI- 

DIUS  EJUS  LEBERTUS  (pTO  llbcrtus)  VOTUM  SOLVIT 
LIBENS  lylERITO, 

T HJS  votive  altar  exhibit?  another  example  of  the  gra 
tkude  and  piety  of  the  Romans.  It  was  ereaed  by  a 
manumitted  Have,  in  performance  of  a vow  made  to  tie 
Goddefs  Sulinis,  for  the  redoration  of  his  mader,  who  ha 

made  him  free* 

Luxury,  of  every  fort,  was  carried  to  a proverbial 
heishtby  this  augud  nation.  But  in  no  article  were  t e 
Romans  more  extravagantly  profufe,  than  m the  ufe  of 
flaves ; and  in  the  multitudes  which  every  citizen  ot  pro, 
petty ’adbaed  to  entertain.— The  numerous  and  various 
offices  in  their  town  refidenpes, and  country  villas;  m their 

j 2 g3.rclcri^5 
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gardens,  farms,  and  fields,  were  filled  by  tliefe  unfortunate 
beings  ; over  whom  the  lordly  mafler  domineered  with  the 
mofl  uncontrouled  and  difcretionary  fway.^  To  fuch  it 
pitch,  indeed,  did  this  vain  and  cruel  cuflom  arive,  that 
mffances  are  not  wanting  of  a noble  Roman  pofTefTing  a 
body  of  ten,  and  even  twenty  thoufand  domeflic  flaves.® 
Nor  was  it  at  home  alone  that  they  manifelfed  this  fol- 
ly ; whole  troops  of  thefe  wretched  men  followed  them 
whereever  they  went;  whether  to  the  courts  of  juflice, 
or  the  fenate-houfe ; the  theatre,  the  temple,  or  the  bath  ; 
uhi,  comitantibus  Jingulos  quinquaginta  mimjlris  thoLos  in- 
troierent  balnearum.^ — Famiharmm  agmina,  pre- 

dator los  globos,  pojl  terga  trahentes;  ne  Sannione  quidem,  ut 
ait  Comicus,  domi  relido  and  Horace  records  Tigellinus 
as  parading  the  flreets  of  Rome  with  a retinue  of  two  hun- 
dred fervi  at  his  heels. 5 

\ 

1 7'he  numbers  pf  flaves  erpployed  by  the  Romans  in  their  kitchens,  and  abou? 
their  p&rfons,  muft  aftonifli  even  the  moft  extravagant  of  our  prefent  beaus  and  epi- 
cures.— Quam  celebres  culinas  funt  ? Quanta  nepotum  focos  juventus  premit, 
“ Tianfeo  pyerorum  infelicium  grpges,  qiios,  poll  tranfadia  convivia,  alii  cubiculi 
**  contumelias  expedant.  1 ranfeo  agmina  exoletoru.m,  per  nationes  colorefque  de- 
*'  feripta  ut  eadem  omnibus  levitas  fit,  eadem  primas  menfura  lanuginis  eadem 
“ fpecies  capillorum,  ne  quis,  cui  redior  eft  coma,  criTpulIs  mifeeatur.  Tranfeo 
^‘^piftorum  turbam,  tranfeo  miniftratorum  per  quos,  figno  dato,  ad  inferendam  caenam 
“ difeurritur.  Dii  boni  !”  (Subjoins  tfie  philofopher)  “ quantum  horninum 

nniu?  \"enter  exercet.*'  Seneca’s  Epift  : 

2 Kui  y (oniiTuc)  KUi  tT*  9r>.«y?  S~e  Trxura-xM.ot  kiictvvt/xi.  hk  cmi 

ucnci^  e rtov  Nixiar ; aM*  a.  Ti/n  Puf^aiun  crv^'rr^olonsii  i^ovci 

ry?  w>.«<rov?-AthemEus  Dafip  ; Lib  : vi, 

3 Amnilaniis,  Lib,  xxiiii, 

4 id  ; Lib.  xiv. 

5 i lor ; Sat  ; .1  ib  ; i . 3. 


With 
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With  the  more  humane  and  reflefting  Romans,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  unufual  to  emancipate  their  (laves  from 
this  cruel  (late  of  bondage,  in  the  cafes  of  faithful  fervice, 
and  meritorious  conduft — Thiswas  done  by  various  modes  ; 
any  one  of  which  converted  tlie  Servus  into  a Libertus,  and 
though  it  did  not  confer  on  him  all  the  rights  and  privilege  s 
of  Roman  citizenfliip,  liberated  him  notwithftanding,  foi- 
ever,  from  the  tyranny  of  a paffionate,  or  the  caprice  of 
a whimfical  lord.— The  only  compliment  due  on  this  occa- 
fion  from  the  manumitted  (lave  to  his  quondam  mailer, 
was  to  adopt  his  name;  a circumflance  which,  we  perceive 
by  our  infcription,  had  not  been  omitted  by  the  freed  m?ii 
of  Aufidius  Maximusy 

The  Sixth  legion,  mentioned  on  this  altar,  was  tranf; 
ported  into  Britain,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian;  and  probably 
accompanied  that  Emperor,  when  he  took  this  kingdom  in 
the  tour  of  his  dominions/  Its  (ird  (lation  was  fome- 
where  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Vallum,  the  Wed  end  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
ere6led. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  it  moved  rather  more  to  the  South,  and  became 
dationary  at  York.— Here  it  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  ; when  it  returned  to  Italy,  to  adid  in 
Supporting  the  linking  fabric  of  the  empire/ 

1 This  we  have  reafon  to  concldde,  from  the  following  infcription  on  an  altar, 
given  by  Gale.— Imperatoris  Divi  Hadrian!  ab  adis  tribono  mllituin  legionis 

fext.'e  viaricis  cum  qua  ex  Germania  in  Britannlam  tranfut."  Galei  Aiitont 

vtin  : p.  47. 

2 Horfley’s  Brit : Rom  : 79>  80. 
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There  is  no  room  to  fuppofe  the  Legion  itfelf  was  ever 
at  Bath;  but  from  two  infcriptions  having  been  found 
there,  in  which  mention  of  it  occurs,  a reafonable  con^ 
jefture  arifes,  that  one  of  its  difperfed  cohorts  might  have 
been,  at  leafl  for  a time,  quartered  in  this  city. 

This  altar  was  found  on  the  fcite  of  the  prefect  Pump, 
room,  about  four  years  fince. 

I have  added  a reprefentation  of  the  Focus  or  ThuTtbuluvi 
on  the  top  of  the  altar;  a cavity  intended  to  receive  the 
libations  and  frankincenfe  offered  to  the  Deity  to  whom  k 
was  dedicated. 


* * 
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A 


NUMBER  VL 


DEJL  SULINI  PRO  SALUTE  ET  INCOLUMITATE  MARCI 
AUFimi  MAXIMI  LEGIONIS  VI»-*  VICTRICIS  AUFI- 
DIUS  EJUS  ADOPTATUS  HERES  LEBERTUS  VOTUM 
SOLVIT  LIBENS  MERITO. 

The  ftyle  of  this  infcription;  the  form  of  the  letters; 
the  dimenfions  of  the  altar ; together  with  its  being  found 
on  the  fame  fpot,  and  bearing  the  fame  names  with  the  lalt; 
lead  me  to  conclude,  that  it  is  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  it. — It  feems  to  have  been  erefled  by  the  fame  Liber- 
lus,  probably  a fhort  time  after  the  former,  when  his 
patron  had  conferred  the  additional  favor  of  adopting 
him  for  his  heir  and  fucceffor. — This  was  not  an  unufual 
pra61ice  with  the  Romans,  for  as  the  law  gave  them  the  mofl 
unreflrained  difpofition  of  their  own  property,^  the  limi- 

t It  was  a law  of  the  twelve  tables.  “ Uti  qulfque  legaflit  fuas  rel,  ita  jus 

(t  efto.” on  which  words  Pomponius  obferves;  “ Verbis  Legis  duodecim  tabula. 

rum  his  uti  quifque  legaflit  fuserei,  ita  jus  efto  ; latiflima  poteftas  tributa  videtur, 
et  hseredis  inftituendi,  et  legata  et  libertates  dandi,  tutelas  quoque  conftituendi. 
Unde  liquet  earn  ad  manumifliones  etiam  pertinere,  ut  quotquot  e fuis  quifque 
fcrvis  liberos  relinquerc  vellet,  poffet,”— De  verb : Signif;  in  Verb  : Legatis. 

lation 
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tatioii  of  it  to  a favorite  (lave,  wlio  had  rendered  himfelf 
ufeful  to  his  mafler;  who  had  flattered  his  paflions,  or 
humoured  his  weaknefles,  would  be  natural,  and  confe- 
quently  frequent — More  particularly,  when  the  teflator 
had  neither  confort  nor  offspring  to  inherit  after  him; 
which  was  generally  the  cafe  with  the  Roman  foldier  ; 
who  feldom  entered  the  married  flate  till  he  had  compleated 
his  terra  of  military  fcrvice. 


► ***■»* 
*#•*** 
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number  VII. 


peregrinus  secundi  filius  civis  treveris  jovi 

CETIO  MARTI  ET  NEMETONA  VOTUM  SOLVIT  LI- 

bensmerito. 

This  votive  altar  was  difcovered  feveral  feet*  under 
ground  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  hfty- 
four,  in  the  upper  part  of  Stall-hreet.  It  is  dedicated  to 
three  deities,  the  Cetian  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Nemetona. 

The  name  of  the  perfon  who  erefted  it  does  not  appear, 
for  the  w ox di  Peregrinus  an  appellative;  implying 

that  he  was  a ftranger  or  traveller.^— We  find,  however^ 
by  the  fecond  and  third  lines,  the  name  of  his  father,  Se- 
cundus  ; and  the  city  of  his  refidence,  Treves  in  Germany. 

Though  it  be  fufficiently  evident  from  the  writings  of 
the  more  enlightened  and  philofophic  Romans,  that  they 
were  Deifts,  and  held  the  wild  and  abfurd  notions  of 
lytheifm  in  fecret  contempt,  yet  the  belief  of  a multiplicity 

1 Amonga  the  Romans  it  was  extremely  common  for  perfons  to  receive  names 
from  certain  circumftances  of  their  birth  or  fortune  ; fuch  as  Vopifcm,  an  appellation 
givento  the  furvivor  of  two  twins,  when  one  died  in  parturition ; Cafar,  Agrippat 
and  other*.  r 
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of  deities  tainted  the  popular  mind,  and  pervaded  all  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  empire.*  Error  being  once 
admitted,  increafed  in  a rapid  degree;  and  bewildered 
reafon  not  fatished  with  ere6^ing  every  element,  palTion, 
and  even  abhrafted  idea,  into  a divinity  ; taught  at  length, 
that  there  were  a variety  of  Gods  of  the  fame  name,  differ- 
ing, however,  in  their  a6ls  and  charafters. 

This  was  the  cafe  more  particularly  with  the  greater 
deities ; and  there  was  fcarcely  a town,  of  any  confe- 
quence^  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  not  its 
peculiar  Jove,  Minerva,  or  Mars.  Thefe  differed  not 
only  in  their  charafters,  but  in  their  reprefentations  alfo 
and  fo  materially,  that  the  Jove  of  Terracina,  or  Jupiter 
Anxur,  was  fculptured  with  the  beautiful  and  beardlefs 
face  of  the  fon  of  Maia,  or  the  brother  of  Latona,  inffead 
of  the  awful  countenance,  of  the  father  of  Gods  and  men.3 

It  was  to  a local  Jupiter  of  this  kind,  the  peculiar  God 
of  the  municipal  town,  Cetium,4  in  Germany,  (together 
with  Mars  and  Nemetona)  that  this  altar  was  dedicated. 

1 Omnes  gentes  una  lex,  et  fempiterna,  et  immortalis,  continebit ; unufqiie 
crit,  quafi  magiften'et  imperator  omnium,  Deus,  Cicero  : Frag:‘Lib  : 3.  De  Repub. 

2 Montfaucon,  Tom.  1.  Plate  12.  Fig.  g. 

3  Bis  fex  esieftes,  medio  Jove,  fedibus  altls 

Augufta  gravitate  fedent.  Sua  quemque  deorum 
Infcribit 'facies ; Jovis  eft  regalis  Imago. 

Ov  : Met : 1.  6.  v.  74. 

4  Norici  ’'oppid  Anton  : Baudrando  Pagus  Auflri$  inferioris  ad  Danubium,  ubi 
recipit  Anzefpach  Arnnem.  IIofFmanni  Lex:  Tom:  i.  p.i.  Municipii  dig- 
nitatem, non  colonix  literati  lapides  urbi  contribreunt. — Fuit  Municipium  ad  Mon- 
tem  Kalenberg,  Anton  ; Itin ; apud  WclTelin : p,  234,  Now  called  Kotwig : 
Simp:  in  Id, 
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The  laft  of  tliefe  deities  feems  to  have  been  a Britifh  one, 
and  known  only  in  the  South- Vv'eilern  parts  of  England. — 
The  name  Nemetotacio  ^which  Baxter  conlideis  as  lyno- 
nymous  with  Nemetomagus)  feems  in  the  ehorography  of 
Anonymous  Ravennas/  and  is  conjc61ured,  by  Baxter,  to 
be  the  prefent  Launcellon.®—  11  this  be  allowed,  the  near 
approach  of  Nemetona  to  the  town  Nemetomagus,  will 
jullify  the  opinion  of  the  former  being  the  local  divinity 
of  the  latter. 


1 Horlley,  p.  490. 

2 Bax;  Gloff:  Antiq : p.  172.  182* 
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NUMBER 


NUMBER  Vin. 


SULEVIS  SULINUS  SCULTOR  (pTO  fculpior)  BRPCETI 
FILIUS  SACRUM  FECIT  LIBENS  MERITO. 

This  altar  was  found  at  the  fame  time  and  place  with 
the  one  lall  defcribed.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Sulivi^,  the 
Dex  cavipejlres\  or  local  rural  deities  of  the  country 
around  Bath  j 

Sunt  rujlica  numina  NyinpJuv 
Fdunique,  Satyrique,  et  Monticolce  Sylvuni^ 

A con- 


1 Ovid : Met : Lib  ; i.  v.  192.  Thefe  werq  inferior  intelligences  to  the  Dti  rujiia, 
who  more  immediately  prefided  over  Agricuiture,  and  affifted  the  labours  of  the 
hufbandman.  Varro  invokes,  and  enumerates  ihefe  deities  in  the  beginning  of  his 
work  Re  rupca.  « Quoniam,  ut  ajunt,  Dei  facientes  adjuvant,  prius  invocabo 
eos  ; nec  ut  Homerus,  et  Ennius  Mujas : fed  xii.  Deos  confentes.  Neque  tamen 
Urbanos,  quorum  imagines  ad  forum  auratae  ftant,  fex  marcs  et  totidem  faemin^,  fed 
illos  xii.  Deos,  qui  maxime  agricolarum  duces  funt.  Primum,  qui  omnes  fruaus 

agriculturjeccclo  et  terra  continent,  Jo’vem  et  Tellurm-,  itaque  duo  hi  parentes 
° magni 
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A conjeaure  that  is  confiderably  ftrengthened  by  tlie 
riicignitude  and  depth  of  its  Focus^  whicdi  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  receive  the  abundant  offering  of  herbs,  fruits,  anrl 
flowers,  with  which  thefe  fancied  intelligences  were  liip- 
pofed  to  be  pleafed. 

The  aukward  form,  and  bad  fculpture  of  this  altar, 
place  its  execution  at  a time  when  the  arts  were  fadly 
degenerated  here  ; probably  not  long  before  the ‘Romans 
quitted  Britain. 


magni  dicantur  ; Jupiter  pater  appellatur  : Tellus  terra  mater.  Secundo  Solem  et 
Luna?n,  quorum  tempora  obfervantur,  cum  quaedam  feruntur  et  conduntur.  Tertio 
Cererem  et  Liberu?n,  quod  horum  frudlus  ma^^ime  neceflarii  ad  vidum.  Ab  his  enim 
cibus  et  potio  venit  e fundo.  Quarto,  Robigum  ac  Fhratn,  quibus  propitiis,  neque 
rubigo  frumenta,  neque  arbores  corrumpit,  neque  non  tempediYe  florent.  Itaque 
publice  Robigo  feria;,  Robigaliay  Rlorcz  ludi  Rlorali(i  inftituti.  Item  advenero  At/- 
iiewam  tX.  Venerem,  quarum  unius  procuratio  Oli-'veii,  alterius  hortorum  : quo  nomine 
ruftica  \ inalia  inftituta.  Nec  non  etiam  precor  Rympham  et  Ronu>n  R^ventum'^ 
quoniam  fine  aqua  omnis  arida  ac  mifera  agricultura ; fine  Juccejfu  ac  bono  eventu  j 
fruftratio  eft,  non  cultura.” 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  IX, 




LOCUM  RELIGIOSUM  PER  INSOLENTIAM  ERUTUM 
VIRTUTE  INAUGURAL UM  REPURGATUM  REDDIDIT 
CAIUS  SEVERIUS  EMERITUS  CENTURIO  POSUIT  ERGO 
GRATI  AL, 

This  monumental  Cippus  was  found  in  Stall-flreet,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1753.  It  commemorates  the  re-edifica- 
tion of  fome  place  of  worlhip,  which  had  fallen  into  difufe 
and  decay.  Caius  Severius  Emeritus,^  a centurion,  re- 
fiored,  and  dedicated  it  afrelh;  and  erecled  the  above 
hone  in  tefiimony  of  this  a6l  of  piety.  The  centurial 
mark  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the  inverted  initial  ot 
Centurio),  being  of  the  lhape  much  in  ufe  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  enables  us  to  form  fome  idea 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  Cippus. 


1 If  the  word  Emeritus  be  taken  for  an  appellative  inllead  of  a Cognomen,  it  will 
menn  & Veierau ; or  one  who  had  compleated  his  years  of  fervice,  and  received  his 
difeharge.  **  Emeriti  dicuntur  Veterani,  folutique  milites,  qui  jam  in  ufu  przelii 
**  noil  funt,  quia  merer!  militare  dicuntur,  a ftipendiis  fcilicit,  qu^  merentur. 
**  lidem  et  veteran!  dicuntur,  quia  jam  in  ufu  prselii  non  funt  fed,  poll  multos  mi- 
**  litijs  labores  quktis  fuffragium  confequuntur.”  Valtrin  : dc  Re  Mil : Rom  : vi  5. 

NUMBER 


IBsmi 
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NUMBER  X. 


"W HAT  the  original  ufe  or  defign  of  this  ftone  might, 
have  been,  it  is  now  difficult  to  fay.  It  appears  to  be  part 
of  a fculpture  exhibiting  a military  commander  in  pretty 
bold  relief.  From  the  rudely-chilfel’d  dolphin  on  the  left 
hand  corner,  it  Ihould  feem  that  a naval  officer  intended 
to  be  reprefented ; fince  that  fifh  was  conlidered  facred  to 
Neptune,'  and  held  to  be  an  emblem  of  extenfive  maritime 

power 

OuSe  -/.xl  aivQB-’  , 

Tv^  ^xXXKTXV 

In  matters,  which,  (front  particular  circumftances),  tvill 
not  admit  of  demonllration,  it  may  be  allowable  to  advance 


1 « Qui  Ncptuno  fimulacrumfaciunt,  Delphinum  aut  in  manu  ejus,  aut  fub  pedc 
conftituere  videntur ; quod  gratiffimum  Neptuno  effe  arbitrantur."  Hygmus  m 

Delphino.  . , i i 

2 Vet ; Gr*c  : Epig : in  Anthol : on  a Cupid  holding  a flower  m one  hand  ami  a 

dolphin  ip  <hc  other. 
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rational  conjctiure  in  the  room  of  proof. — Prefuminp- 
upon  this  privilege,  I would  venture  to  offer  an  opinion 
that  the  hone  under  con fi deration,  might  have  been  erefled 
to  the  honor  of  Caraufius,  a bold  ufurper  in^the  reign  of 
Dioclefian,  who,  by  his  confummate  gallantry,  and  extra- 
ordinary naval  fldll,  obtained  the  compleat  dominion  of 
Britain  and  held  it  for  feven  years.  The  following  ac- 
count of  him  is  given  by  Eutropius.  Caraufius,  though 
very  meanly  born,  obtained  a confiderable  poll;  in 
‘‘  the  army,  and  acquired  a great  reputation,  whilfl  he 
enjoyed  it.  Pie  at  Bononia  received  a commiffion  to 
keep  all  quiet  at  fca  upon  the  Belgic  and  Armorican 
“ coaff,  infcfled  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons;  and  having 
taken  many  of  the  barbarians,  without  either  returning 
“ the  whole  booty  to  the  provincials,  or  remitting  the 
‘‘  fame  to  the  Emperors  ; a fufpicion  arofe,  that  he  de- 
fignedly’^  fuffered  the  Barbarians  to  make  inroads  that  he 
might  catch  them  as  they  were  going  off  with  their  booty, 
and  by  thefe  means  enrich  himfelf.  Orders  were  given 
“ to  Maximian  to  kill  him ; upon  which  he  affumed  the 
“ purple,  and  feized  on  Britain;  and  when  force  had  been 
“ ufed  in  vain,  they  were  glad  at  lafl  to  firike  up  a peace 
with  him.  Seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  killed  by 
Aleaus  his  companion,  who  himfelf  kept  poffeffion  of 
‘I  Britain  for  three  years  after  the  death  of  Caraufius,  and 
then  was  fuppreffed  by  the  management  of  Afclepio- 
‘‘  dotus,  the  Captain  of  the  guards.”^ 

I Hornet’s  Brit ; Rom  : p.  69. 

Sculptural 
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Sculptural  reprefentations  of  their  great  men,  were,  we 
know,  very  cuflomary  modes  of  flattery  amongfl;  the  Ro- 
mans, particularly  under  the  lower  empire,  when  altars, 
flatues,  and  temples  were  raifed,  and  divinity  attached  to  the 
pofleflion  of  the  purple,  however  vicious  or  contemptible 
the  wearer  might  be.  Many  fuch  compliments  would 
doubtlefs  be  paid  to  the  fuccel'sful  ufurper  Carau/ius,  and 
as  the  ftyle  of  fculpture  obfervable  in  the  ftone  before  us, 
marks  it  to  have  been  chiflelled  when  the  arts  were  on  the 
decline,  this,  (together  with  other  circumfliances)  feems  to 
juflify  the  opinion  of  its  having  been,  originally,  a repre- 
lentation  of  him. 

The  drefs  of  the  figure,  alfo,  is  that  of  a military  com- 
mander ; a loofe  cloak,  called  a Chlamys,  which  covered 
the  clofer  veil,  or  Tunica,  and  was  faftened  on  the  right 
fhoLilder  with  a Fibula,  or  clafp.  The  Dolphin,  moreover, 
points  at  the  fame  profeflTion  ; being  a fymbol  of  a6fivity 
and  difpatch,  and  therefore  a very  proper  accompaniment 
to  a fculpture  of  this  kipd.  The  coins  of  Vefpafian,  (who 
affcfted  the  motto  of  Auguftus,  crwevbe  very  fre- 

quently exhibit  on  their  reverfes,  the  Dolphin  entwined  with 
an  anchor;  to  denote  expedition  and  alacrity,  coupled, 
fit  the  fame  time,  with  prudence  and  moderation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  cropped  hair,  and 
fhort  curling  beard,  obfervable  in  this  relief,  befpeak  a 
foldier  of  the  lower  empire;  when  it  became  fafhiouablc 

1.  2 ;o 
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wear  the  laft  appendage  to  the  face/  The  hiflory  of  beards 
indeed,  amongh  the  Romans  is  fornewhat  fmgular,  and 
well  exemplifies  the  caprice  and  mutable  nature  of  fafhion. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  whilfl:  the  Roman 
charafler  continued  to  be  a ferious  one,  the  beard  was 
carefully  cherilhed,  and  regarded  with  veneration  nor 
were  barbers  heard  of  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  till 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  when 
they  were  firh  introduced  there  by  Ticinius  Mcena  from 
Sicily .3  What  ceafes  to  be  fafhionable,  however,  foon 

1 It  was  a cuftom  with  the  Romans^to  crop  the  hair  (hort  in  the  neck,  when  they 
aflumed  the  Toga  virilisy  at  the  age  of  ievesteen  ; and  to  keep  it  ever  after  in  the 
fame  ftate — This  was  done  with  great  foleinnity,  and  the  (horn  locks  were  generally 
offered  to  fome  deity  or  other — Frequently  to  Bacchus ; 


Ille  genas  Phcebo,  crinem  hie  pafeebat  Jaccho. 

Statius  Th 

0 Apollo  : 

Accipe  laudatos  juvenis  Phaebeie  crines 
Quos  tibi  Caefareus  donat  puer,  accipe  Ixtus, 
Jntonfoque  oftende  patri. 

Stat : 1 

nes  to  Jove ; 

Jupiter  hunc  crinem,  voti  reus,  ante  dicarem. 
Si  pariter  nati  virides  libare  dediffes 
Ad  tua  templa  genas 


2 Livy  Lib  : v. — 41. — 

Lucan  alfo  deferibes  Catoy  as  rigidly  obferving  the  fafhion  of  the  beard 


venifle  dicuntur,  pofl  Romam  conditam  Anno  Quadringentefimo  quinquagefimp 
quarto,  ut  feriptum  in  pyblico  Ardea  in  literis  extat,  eofque  adduxifle  P,  Ticinium 
hjenara.  M : Varro  de  Re  Ruft  : Lib  ; 2.  Cap  j ult. 


3.  Pliny,  Lib  ; vii.  c';  59.  Omnino  tonfores  in  Italiam  ex  Sicilia  primum 


Intonfos  rigidam  in  frontem  defeendere  canos 

PafTus  erat,  rnaestamque  genis  in  crefeere  barbam.  Lib.  2. 
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begins  to  be  confidered  as  abfurd.  The  refined  Romans 
adopting  the  oriental  cuftom  of  (having  the  chin,  quickly 
loft  all  refpeft  for  their  ancient  cuftom,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  fimplicity  of  their  anceftors,  in  following 
one  that  was  now  termed  barbarous  and  ridiculous  ; 

Credam  dignum  Barba ^ dignumq  CapillU 
Majorum^ 

The  Beard  became  . a fubjefl  of  fcorn  wherever  it 
appeared  ; and  the  poor'philofopher’s  chin  fuffered  many  a 
pra6lical  joke  from  the  mifchievous  urchins  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age : 

Vellent  tiHBarbam 
Lafcivi  pueni^' 


Inconflant  fafhion,  however,  rendered  the  beard  once 
more  refpeaable,  and  Hadrian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century,  again  gave  it  popularity,  by  encouraging 
the  growth  of  his  r>wn.3  Succeeding  Emperors  followed 
his  example;  and  the  culloni  kept  its  ground,  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  empire, 4 


j Juv  : Sat  : i6.  32. 

2 Hor : Sat:  Lib:  1.  Sat:  3* ^34*  ^ ^ 

o xalsM'-Xipbilin  : in  Vlt  .*  . kTrtrnf 

* The  Hiftory  of  Beards  in  our  own  country,  would  well  difplay  the  mltabi  l y f 
falhion,  if  the  fubjefl  were  worth  purfuing ; it  may  be  remarked,  however,  by  the 
bye,  that  Henry  the  tft.  was  the  lirft  who  introduced  (hav.ng  tnto  England,  as  we 
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The  two  fragments  A.  and  B.  are  probably  ornaments 
of  a portal. — The  former  leems  to  have  a particular  re- 
ference to  Bath. — I take  it  to  be  part  of  the  figure  of  a 
Genius,  holding  a Stfigil  in  his  right  hand ; an  inftr  ument 
of  brafs,  iron,  or  filver,  with  which  the  attendants  at  the 
Baths,  cleanfed  the  bodies  of  the  bathers.'— The  latter 
fragment  belonged  to  the  reprefentation  of  another  Ge- 
nius, who  patronized  rural  employments  ; and  delighted 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  flowers  of  the  held  ; 

Tellur em  porco,  Silvanum  laEle  piahant, 

J^loribus  etvino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  cevi.'^ 

Thefe  fubordinate  intelligences  make  a conhderablehgure 
in  clafhcal  mythology,  and  confequently  deferve  a moment  s 
attention. — Various  were  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
refpediing  them.  Plutarch  conhders  them  as  intermediate 
beings  between  the  Gods  and  men. 3 Varro,  as  the  mental 
oi  intelleblual  part  of  man. 4 Others  as  the  tutelary  Deities 
of  hates,  cities,  and  individuals. 3 Some  fancied  thefe  ima- 
ginary 

are  informed.  **  Ilenricns  comam  in  hac  infula  princeps  barbamque  rotondif, 
ejusque  exemplo  dufti  Angli  qui  a fumma  memoria  capillo  promiflo  fuerant,  omnes 
confeftim  tondebantur."  Theod  ; Clainus  Hiftor:  Britan;  Lib;  3. 

1 Saiiadon’s  Note  in  Hor  ; Sat ; Lib  ; 2.  7.  v.  109. 

2 Hor  ; Epift : ii,  Ep  ; i . v.  143. 

3 To  TOli  ^CCi^OVUV  yiVOi  tv  deav  CeV^^UTTUV  : dc  Orac. 

4 Genium  eflfe  uniufcujufque  animum  rationalemet  ideo  effe  fingulosfingulorum.’' 
Varro  apud  Aurel  ; Auguftin. 

5 Genium  Dicebant  antiqui  naturalem  Deum,  uniufcujufque  loci,  vel  rei,  ant 
hominis.  Servius  in  imo.  Georgic.  Virgilii.  **  Suus  cuique  mos,  fuus  cuique 

ritus 
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ginary  beings  were  two  in  number,  which  took  charge  of^ 
every  perfon  from  the  moment  of  his  nativity,  one  of 
whom  continually  impelled  him  to  good,  the  other  to 
evil.*  That  they  were  conflantly  employed  in  this  bene- 
ficial or  pernicious  work,  and  never  quitted  him  for  a 
moment  of  time,  from  his  birth  to  his  deceafe.^  Having 
this  powerful  influence  over  human  a6lions,  and  temporal 
affairs,  the  Genii  were  held  in  profound  veneration,  and 
divine  honors  paid  to  them,  both  by  ftates  and  individuals. 
Various  offerings  were  efleemed  to  be  agreeable  to  them. 
A pig  of  two  months  old  ; 

Cras  Genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bemijiri.^ 

A faked  cake; 

Tu  cejpite  vivo 

Ponefocum,  Geniumque  loci  Faunumque  Laremque 
Saljo  far  re  vocaA 

ritus  eft,  varies  cuftodes  urbibus  cundlis  mens  divina  diftrlbult,  ut  anim^  nafeenti- 
bus,  ita  populis  fatales  Genii  dividuntur.”  Q:  Symnachus  in  Relatione  fua  ad 
A.  A.  A.  pro  reftaurando  Deorum  gentilium  Cultu. 

1 Cum  nafcimur  duos  Genios  fortimur,  unus  eft,  qui  hortatur  ad  Rona  ; alter  qui 
depravat  ad  mala,  nec  incongrue  dicuntur  Genii,  quia  cum  unufquifque  genitus  fucrit 
ei  flatim  obfervatores  deputantur;  quibus  afliftentibus  poft  mortem  aut  afterimur  in 
meliorem  vitam  aut  condemnamur  in  deteriorem.”  Servius  i«  hoc  Virgilii.” 

Quifque  fuos  patimur  manes.” 

2 Genius  autem  ita  nobis  aftlduos  obfervator  appofitus  eft,  ut  ne  punflo  quidem 
temporis  longius  abfeedat,  fed  ab  utcro  matris  exceptos  ad  extremum  vitas  diem 
comitetur.  Cenforin  : de  die  Natal  ; c.  3. 

ATTxyTi  Soufxuii  Tio  yivu^tyu , Menander, 

Omni  homini  nafeenti  Genius, 

3 Hor  : Od  : Lib  : 3.  17. 

4^  Calphur.n  ; Sic:  F.c  : c. 
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An  oblation  of  Frankincenfe  ; 

Magne  Geni,  cape  thura  libens,  voiijque  faveto ; 

Si  modo  cum  de  me  cogitat  ille  cadet,^ 

Fruits  and  wine  ; or  wine  alone; 

Funde  merum  Genio.'^ 

Thefe  offerings  were  generally  made  on  the  natal  day  of 
the  pious  votary,  in  a private  manner,  in  his  own  manlion. 
But  to  the  Gcnvus  of  every  particular  {late  or  city,  a temple 
was  raifed  at  the  public  expence,  and  divine  rites  publicly 
obferved  on  particular  days  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,^ 

1 Tibullus,  Lib  : 4.  de  Natali  Cerinthi, 

2 A : Perfius  in  princip  : Sat : 6. 

3 In  Rome,  in  the  1 4th  Region  of  the  city,  was  a chapel  dedicated  Ge»m 
Jiberorum;  znothtr,  ad  Gemos  Larium,  in  the  6th  Region ; and  a third,  in  the  7th, 

Rofinus  Antiquitat  ; Rom  : Lib  ; 2.  c.  xiv.  Ammianus  Mar- 

cellinus  mentions  a temple  to  the  fame  intelligence  in  Alexandria.  Lib  . 22. 
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NUMBER  XI, 

I T is  fomewhat  Angular,  that  a very  intelligent  and 
refpe6lable  antiquary  of  the  prefent  day,  fhould  have 
miftaken  the  monument  before  us,  for  the  produftion  of 
the  Saxon  or  Gothic  age ; when  its  form,  fubjeft,  and 
every  other  circumhance,  manifeli;  it  to  be  intirnately  con- 
nefted  with  claffical  mythology.' — The  fculpture,  indeed, 
is  not  remarkable  for  elegance,  having  been  executed,  (as 
I fhall  prefently  Ihew)  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Gentur}^  when  the  arts  were  very  much  on  the  decline; 
but,  perhaps,  we  can  fcarcely  judge  now,  fairly,  of  its 
original  execution,  fmce  it  is  worked  on  Bath  done,  the 
friable  nature  of  which,  prevents  the  long  prefervation  of 
the  finer  and  minuter  parts  of  any  piece  of  fculpture. 

Amongft  the  ancients  it  was  an  ufual  praflice  to  dedicate 
the  fame  temple  to  feveral  deities. — Thus  Hercules  and  the 
Mufes  were  joined  in  one  at  Rome^  as  well  as  Caftor  and 

X Governor  Pownal’s  ” Defcriptions  and  Explanations  of  forae  Remains  of 

Roman  Antiquities  dug  up  in  the  City  of  Bath  p ; zG, 

M Pollux ; 
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Pollux;  Pan  and  Ceres;  Apollo  and  ^fculapius.— Thofc 
alfo,  who  in  their  attributes  bore  any  refemblance  to  each 
other,  were  often  alTociated  together  upon  the  Jofnic  dlto/r. 
When  this  occurred,  the  divinities  were  called 
and  and  the  altars  themfelves  or  double 

altars.— Of  this  fort  was  the  one  before  us,  which  appears 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  ^upitev  and  UeTCules  bibcLX,  or 
the  convivial  Hercules/  The  following  explanation  oi 
the  two  figures  will  probably  be  confidered  as  fufficient 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

The  left-hand  relief  reprefents  Jupiter  with  thofe  various 
emblems  which  diftinguifli  him  from  the  other  deities  of 
ancient  mythology* 

1 In  the  frequent  Leaifterniums  which  the  Romans  made  to  Hercules,  they  ufed 
even  to  invoke  him  under  his  drunken  charaElery  as  one  finds  by  Statius  j and  a parti- 
cular friend  of  that  poet  had  a very  remarkable  little  figure  of  this  God>  which  he 
ufed  to  place  upon  his  table,  whenever  any  gaieties  were  carrying  on  there.  He 
held  a cyathus  in  one  hand,  and  his  club  in  the  other,  with  a mild  good-humoured 
look,  that  feemed  to  invite  others  to  be  as  happy  and  well  pleafed  as  himfclf.*- 
Spence’s  Poly  metis,  p.  126. 

Nec  torva  effigies,  epulifque  aliena  remiffis; 

Sed  qualem  parci  domus  admirata  Molorchi, 

Aut  Ales  lucis  vidit  Tegezea  facerdos  : 

Qualis  et  Oetseis  emiffus  in  Aftra  favillls 
Neflar  adhuc  torva  laetus  Junone  bibebat. 

Sic  mitis  vultus;  veluti  de  peftore  gaudens 
Hortetur  menfas.  Tenet  hxc  marcentia  fratris 
Pocula ; adhuc  fevae  meminit  manus  altera  pugnae  j 
Suftinet  occultum  Nemeseo  tegmine  Saxum. 

Statius  Sylv;  6*  v,  58* 
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The  God  grafps  in  his  right-hand,  \htfulmen,  lightnings  or 
three-forked  bolt,  according  tQ  the  defcriptions  of  the  poet ; 

Cui  dextra  trifulcU 
Jgnibus  armata  cjl.^ 

With  his  left  he  holds  his  fceptre,  as  the  King  or  father 
of  all  beings,  whether  human  or  divine  ; 

Celfior  ipfe  lofo^  fceptroque  innixus  eburnor 

At  his  feet  may  be  feen  the  feathered  king,”  or  eagle  ; 
which  from  its  fuperiority  to  other  birds,  was  confidered 
as  the  peculiar  attendant  on  Jpve,  and  the  bearer  of  his 
lightning; 

Magni  Jovis  ales  fertur  in  altum 

AJJueto  voLitans,  gejles  ceufulmina  MundiJ 

The  head  and  countenance  are  much  mutilated,  buf: 
fufficient  of  the  former  remains  to  teftify  that  it  was  origir 
nally  modelled,  in  the  circumllances  of  the  hair,  beard,  &c, 
after  the  fubhme  defcription  given  by  Homer,  of  the  father 
of  Gods  and  men  ; 

H,  yica  o^ppvjn.  uev(T8  ; 

K^xlog  xr?  x^xvx^(ii(i'  (J.£ryau  s'  sXsXi^ev  OXvi^mov./i 

"Ov:  Met;  L.  2.V.325.  2 Id:  Lib;  i.v.  178.  3 Manilius,  Lib ; I,  v.  345. 

4 Horn;  II  : L:  1.  v.  521. 

M 2 
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His  only  covering  is  a regal  Pallium,  thrown  over  the 

left  Ihoulder,  and  hanging  loofely  around  the  body. 

The  figure  which  occupies  the  other  face  of  this  bifronted 
altar,  is  the  reprefentation  of  Hercules  Bibax,  or  the  con- 
vivial Hercules. 

The  ufual  attributes  of  this  deity  were  his  lion’s  fliin, 
club,  and  bow ; 

Oux  are;  ea-Tiv  ; hfj.X'^uau  'tov 

TO  TO^cVj  TO  ^o-sfaXoVj  vj  XecuTiij  TO 

The  two  former  of  which  are  fufficiently  vifil^le  in  the 
relief. 

But  when  he  was  reprefented  under  hi§  drunken  cha- 
racter, inftead  of  the  latter  implement  of  war,  he  bore  in 
his  right  hand  a cyathus,  or  goblet 

Tenet  hac  marcentia fratris 

Poculaj^ 

This  emblem  was  given  him,  in  allufion  both  to  his  in- 
temperate propenfities,  and  alfo  to  a wild  mythological 
fable,  which  feigned  that  he  traverfed  the  ocean  in  a 
Scypkus  OY  drinking  velfel;  a fiory  that  had  its  rife  accords 

1 Lucian,  torn:  i.  p.  298. 

2 Statius  ut  fupra, 

ing 
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ing  to  Macrobius,  from  a voyage  performed  by  this 
adventurous  hero,  not  in  a goblet,  but  in  a bnall  (hip,  that 
bore  the  name  of  Scyphus,^ 

The  affociation  of  Joue  and  Hercules  on  the  fame  altar, 
was  not  unufual ; inftances  of  it  occur  in  Gruter  and 
Montfaucon.  The  pra6lic^,  however,  flourilhed  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  joint  reign  of  Dioclelian  and  Maxi- 
minian ; the  former  of  whom  affefted  the  name  and  cha- 
ra61er  of  Jove,  the  latter  thofe  of  Hercules.^  This  circum- 
ftance  may  be  conlidered  as  an  index  to  the  ^l^te  of  our 
altar,  which  was  probably  raifed  to  the  honor  of  thefe 
Emperors ; and  places  it  confequently,  fomewhere  between 
the  years  of  our  Lord  284,  and  304,  a period  which 
comprehends  the  term  of  their  dominion  over  the  Roman 
cmpire.3 

This  altar  feems  to  have  filled  the  corner  of  fome  temple ; 
two  of  its  Tides  being  rough  and  unwrought. — Its  focus 
was  evidently  intended  to  receive  libations  and  offerings. 

1 Macrob : Saturn;  L.  5.  c.  21. 

2 Jupiter  et  Hercules  nonnunquam  occurrunt  cum  hoc  titulo  Dii  Magm. — Ha:c 
Jovi  et  HercuU  fimul  oblata  religio  maxime  vigebat  svo  Diocletiani  et  Maxiiniani, 
quorum  prior  JoviitSy  fecundus  HercuUus  in  honorem  duorum  horumce  numinuna 
vocitatus  eft. — Montfaucon,  tom  ; i.p.  47, 

3 Eutropiiis,  Lib : is,  c,  22, 
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At  the  time  of  difcovering  the  two  preceding  pieces  of 
fculpture,  this  curious  fragment  was  alfo  dug  up.  It 
feemsto  have  been  the  pediment  of  a Imaller  teinple, 
chapel,  or  Jacellum,  dedicated  probably  to  the  Goddels 
Luna,  under  one  of  her  various  names  and  charaaers.- 
The  head  which  appears  in  the  centre,  is  executed  in  rude, 
but  bold  relief;  and  exhibits  a broad  Ethiopian  counte- 
nance, with  the  hair  drelfed  in  very  large  curls;  and  tied 
at  the  top  in  a knot.— A crefcent  encircles  it;  and  a knotted 
wand,  with  a ferpent  twitting  round  it,  appears  on  the  rig  it 
fide,  without  the  crefcent. 

That  this  fpecimen  of  antique  mafonry  originally  made 
part  of  an  edifice  dedicated  to  the  intelligence  which  was 
fuppofed  to  prefidc  over  the  moon,  will  probably  appear 
front  the  following  remarks. 

, Cicero  enumerates  feme  of  her  appellations,  and  gives  the  reafons  for  their 
being  applied  to  her.  Cic  : de  Nat ; Deor  : 2.  n.  68. 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowing  their  mythological 
and  philorophical  notions  from  the  Egyptians,  adopted  the 
tenet  of  the  eternity  of  the  fun  and  moon,*  and  conhdered 
thefe  planets  as  the  great  parents  of  uni  verbal  life,  the 
authors  and  fupporters  of  animated  nature  ; 

iToiUTcoi/'  oig  eri 

Numerous  temples  were  erefled  to  them  individually, 
throughout  the  empire;  and  at  Rome,  no  lefs  than  three, 
with  a fmall  chapel,  flood  dedicated  to  the  fair  planet  of 
the  night.3  The  mofl  confiderable  of  thefe  was  fituate  on 
the  Aventine  mount ; 

Aventino  Luna  colendajugo 

And  here,  under  the  name  of  NoEliluca,  the  moon  re» 
ceived  divine  honors. 


But  the  worfhip  of  this  planet  was  not  confined  to  the 
city  of  Rome  alone.  It  found  its  way  into  all  the  colonies 
and  provinces ; and  as  the  influence  and  powers  of  the 

■ * (Egyptil)  Ivo  tov  T£  y.xi  rvn>  cre\v,vy)v.  Died.  SIc: 

Atuva  (r-njxxmnei  zXiop  Kui  ffiXr^pnp  hx  to  uiccptx  fipui  ro»x«*.  Hor:  Apol  : i« 

}t^oyXv<p  : 

2 Sibyllina  Carmina,  apud  Zofim  : Hiflor:  L,  2, 

3 Dempfter’s  Antiq.  Rom  : p.  165. 

4 Ov  ; Fait : L.  3,  in  fin. 
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moon  wefe  efleemed  to  be  various  and  important,  fo  her 
worfhip  was  cultivated  with  the  moil  rigid  care  and  at- 
tention.—Conftant  fires  illuminated  her  temples  during  the 
nio-ht;  and  particular  facrifices  marked  the  different  ftages 
of  her  appearance ; her  increafe,  her  full,  and  wane. 
When  her  countenance  was  Obfcured  with  clouds,  or 
hidden  by  an  eclipfe,  various  ceremonies  were  obferved  to 
court  her  re-appearance,  or  to  relieve  her  from  the  effefts 
of  thofe  witcheries,  by  which  the  wild  wanderings  of 
Heathen  fuperliition  cffeemcd  her,  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  be 
oppreffed. 

Candida  nec  magieas  artes,  inimicaque  verba 
Paja,  nec  a radiis  terra,  molimine fratris 
Intercepta  fui,  biffenas  Delia  noEles 
Horruit,  et  fufea  texit  caligine  vulUm, 

Quantum pavida  Juccurrere  Luna 

Certantes  populi  tlnnitibus  arts  acuti 
Ingeminant,  fur dajque  Dea  nituntur  ad  aures 

, TheJJalicum  ne  carmen  eat,  detradaque  calo 
Suppoftas  lato  terras fmul  ohruat  orbe,'^ 

The  influence  of  this  planet,  alfo,  over  the  human 
frame  was  confidered  as  very  powerful,  and  in  feveral 
difeafes  it  was  cuftomary  to  invoke  the  moon  for  cure  or 
relief. 

X Pet ; Apollon  ; Collatiu  de  Excidio  Hicrofolym  ; Libi  i. 
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t roro  this  circumflancc  more  erpecially,  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  a temple  or  Sacellum  to  the  Goddefs  Luna^ 
might  be  erefted  in  the  Roman  colony  of  Aguce  Solis ; fince 
It  was  hither  that  the  aflhfted  invalids,  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  reforted,  to  recruit  their  ffrength,  and  regain 
their  health ; and  nothing  is  more  likely,  than  that  an 
intelligence  efficacious  in  refloring  bodily  vigor,  ffiould  be 
worfhipped  on  a fpot  where  her  influence  was  more  parti- 
cularly known  and  experienced.—  Indeed  the  emblem  which 
furrounds  the  head,  in  this  piece  of  fculpture,  feems  to 
prove  beyond  difputation,  that  the  edifice  to  which  it 
belonged,  had  a particular  referrence  to  the  Moon.  For 
in  almoll  all  the  ancient  fculptures,  and  on  the  reverfes  of 
moh  of  the  coins,  which  reprefent  this  intelligence  under 
a corporeal  form,  the  emblem  of  a lunar  crown,  or  a 
crefcent,  accompanies  her,  and  points  out  the 

Siderum  Regina  hicornis — ,* 

^he  Queen  of  Stars  who  rules  the  nighty 
“ In  horned  Majefly  of  light. ^ 

The  ferpent  twining  itfelf  round  the  flick  with  a knot  on 
Its  top,  is  a very  proper  ornament,  alfo,  for  a temple 
ere6led  to  a d.eity  fuppoled  to  be  influential  in  removing 
bodily  complaints  ; fince  it  is  an  emblem  of  TLfculapius, 
the  God  of  healing  and  convalefcence.  In  the  pharma- 

1 Hor : Carm : Sec  : L : 35. 

2 Francis’s  Hor;  v.  2.  p.  304. 
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copeia  of  antiquity,  the  fnake  was  in  conllant  ufe,  and  a 
variety  of  good  effe6i:s  were  attributed  to  it.' — Hence  it 
became  facred  to  y^fculapius,  whole  reprefentation  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a ferpent.  The 
knotted  flick  adumbrates  the  difficulty  attending  the  praHice 
of  phyfic;^  and  both  together  form  an  appropriate 
emblem  of  the  perfonage  who  invented  the  art,  and  com- 
manded the  means  of  reftoring  health  and  vigor.3  It  is  by 
this  accompaniment  that  the  God,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  defcribes  himfelf  to  be  diftinguilhed ; 

Pone  metus ; veniam;  Jimulacraque  no/lra  relinquam, 

Hunc  modo  Jerpentem,  baciduin  qui  nexibus  ambit ; 

PeyJ'pice  et  vfque  notaA 

AndApulieius  mentions  it  as  the  circumflance  by  which 
his  reprefentation  may  be  eaficfl  known  ; 

Diceres  Dei  medzci  bacido,quodramidis  femiamputatis  nodo- 
J'lim  gerit^ferpentem  generojum  bubricis  ampLexibiis  iidiccrere.^ 

1 Quin  et  inefle  ei  (angui)  reraedia  multa  creduntur^  et  Ideo  Efculapio  dlcatur, — 
Plln  : Nat  : Hlft  : Lib  : 29. 

2 Bacillum  habet  (^fculapius)  nodofum,  quod  dlfliculti^tera  fignificat  artis, — . 
felt;  Pomp:  Lib: 

3 Acrx^Tnoi' 

H ^ux.  'Tra.vro^x'Tra.v  aXiy.T'n^tx.  vairuv.  Pindar,  Pytllior  : odc  3* 

4 Ov  : Met : 15.  662. 

5 L;  Apul  ; Lib;  imo.  Mile;  in  principip. 
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NUMBER  XIIE 


T HIS  fine  bronze  head  was  dug  up  in  the  month  of  July 
1727,  in  Stall-ftreet,  where  it  lay  buried  fixteen  feet  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  a beautiful  fragment  of 
a flame  of  Apollo,  which  flood,  probably,  in  a temple 
dedicated  tp  him,  near  the  fpot  where  the  head  was 
(difcovered. 

That  this  Deity  fhould  have  a temple  raifed  to  his  honor, 
in  a city  which  received  its  appellation  from  himfelf,  will 
fcarcely  admit  of  a queflion,  particularly  as  he  was  efleem- 
ed  to  be  potent  in  the  infU6lion  and  cure  of  many  diforders. 

Homer  introduces  him  very  fublimely,  as  defcending 
from  Olympus,  and  difcharging  amongll  the  Grecians  his 
artows  winged  wnth  plague  and  pclUlencc, 
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Bvj  Se  KiX-T  'rtXvfj.TCtO 

To?  WfxOiJTtV  SPCU^’V,  Xli.(pVi^£(p££C  <7£  (pU^£'7^^V* 

YuvCkx^^zv  ^ z<^  o'iqoL  £w' cof/^oju  %a)Ofx£i/OiO, 

AU'T8  ''o  V^i£  UVy.'TL  £OL'ACCg, 

E^£t’  £r.£i<l  a-£szvev^£  V£UV,  [J,£TZ  B%OU  £V)X£* 

^£LU'/I  ^£  KXzfyVj  y£V£T  Z^yV^£Gt.O  (^LOtO* 

Gu^'/jzg  ^£v  'UT^co'TOv  £7!tcvx£^Oj  xzi  Kvwzg  zqy^g. 

A.D'TZ!^  £m£LT  ZV70LJL  (^£k^  £%£7i7£UX£5  £(pi£ig^ 

And  fliortly  after,  as  removing  the  malady  from  their 
camp,  at  the  interceHion  of  his  favorite  prieft : 

H3  £Ti  xai  UVU  [j.01  To5’  £‘7lX^XjXjU0V  £fX5o?^, 

VW  /^VZ0L7LV  Z£tx.£z  XOLyOU  Zf^VUOX' 

<flg  £(^Z7  £VX0^£U®^’  7S  £xXv£  A%oXXC)JV,^ 

The  Apollo  Alediciis,  or  healing  Apollo,  occurs  alfo  in 
other  poets,  as  the  inventor  of  medicine,  and  the  difcoverer 
of  the  ufe  of  hmples : 

Inventum  medicina  meum  eji;  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor;  et  Herb ar tun  fubjcdta  potentia  nobis. ^ 

The  claim  of  Apollo  to  this  fragment  is  further  flrength- 
cned,  by  the  circumllance  of  the  liair\  which  curls  luxu- 

1 Horn:  II:  1.4.1, 

2 II  ; I.  V.  455. 

3 Ov:  Met;  15.  24, 

riantly 
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riantly  round  the  face,  and  falls  in  graceful  ringlets  behind 
the  head.  This  was  a ftriking  charafteriftic  of  the  God’s 
perfon,  and  procured  him,  amongft  the  Greeks,  the  ap- 
pellation a.y.£2^ey.o\j.^g,  or  long-locked;  and  with  the  Romans, 
that  of  Gramms  or  Grynceus,  a Celtic  appellative,  defcriptive 
of  the  radiant,  thick,  and  trembling  Solar  beams." — To 
the  flowing  locks  of  Apollo,  the  poets  are  perpetually- 
alluding; 

JDignos  et  Apollini  crines, 

Says  Ovid  of  a beautiful  head  of  hair ; and  Tibullus, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  God  himfelf,  does  not  forgret  to  cele- 
brate  his  profufe  ringlets  as  conflituting  a chief  ornament 
of  his  perfon ; 

Nunc  indue  vejtem 

Sepojitam,  longas  nunc  hene  peEle  comas. 

On  a coin  preferved  in  the  Numifmata  of  Albertus 
Rubenius,*^  is  a reverfe,  reprefenting  Apollo  confervator,  the 

1 Grynaeus  and  Grannus  afe  evidently  derived  from  the  Ct\txc  Grian-,  which  is 
compofed  of  Cri,  trembling,  and  Tein,  fire.— In  the  oblique  cafes  Tein  makes  Theitit 
which  is  pronounced  Ein,  or  An ; the  confonants  which  begin  the  nominative  of 
Celtic  words  being  invariably  quiefcent  in  the  genetive ; fo  that  Cri-ein,  or  Cri-an, 
literally  fignifies  the in  allufion  to  the  fun’s  appearance  to  the  eye. — 
Ofiian  countenances  this  etymon  of  Crian  in  his  addrefs  to  that  luminary.— cri 
aig  dorfa  n' airdiar — when  thou  tremblefl  at  the  gate  of  the  Weft. — Vide  Macpher- 
fon's  Int : totheHift;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  p,  i6o, 

2 Tabula  6o.  N,  6, 

repeller 
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repeller  of  peflilence  and  difeafe,  and  averter  of  evil.  He 
there  appears  crowned  with  laurel/  and  bearing  a lyre  in 
his  hand.  As  his  office  in  this  city  was  of  a fimilar  nature, 
we  may  fuppofe  the  flatue  under  confideration,  when 
perfeft,  exhibited  him  in  the  fame  charatler,  and  with  the 
fame  accompaniment;  and  Handing,  probably,  in  the 
Penetralia  of  his  own  temple,  he  exemplified,  in  many 
particulars,  the  exquifitely  beautiful  defcription  of  a pic- 
ture of  this  God,  given  by  Tibullus; 

Hie  juvenis  cajld  redimitus  temporalciuro 
EJi  vijus  nqjlrd  ponere jede  pedeni: 

Non  ilio  quicquavi  formojius  ulla  priorum 
yEtas^  hnmanum  nec  videt  illud  opus, 

Intonji  crines  longd  cervice  Jluebant; 

Stdlabat  Tyrio  myrtea  rore  coma. 

Candor  er at i qualem prafert  Latonia  Luna; 

Et  color  in  niveo  cor  pore  pur  pur  eus: 

Ut  Juveni  'primuin  virgo  dedutta  marito 
Injicitur  teneras  ore  ruhente  genas; 

Ut  quum  contexunt  amaranthis  alba  fuellce 
Lilia,  et  Autumno  Candida  mala  rubent.'^ 

1 It  is  evident  that  feme  fpecles  of  ornament  encircled  the  head,  as  there  arc  fc- 
'^■eral  perforations,  by  the  means  of  which  it  appear*  to  have  faftened  on. 

3 Tibullus,  El;  Lib;  2, 
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NUMBER  XIV. 


It  is  with  confiderable  diffidence  that  I enter  on  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  piece  of  antique  mafonry ; being  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  differ  in  opinion  refpetiing  it,  with  a 
gentleman  whofe  deep  erudition  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  antiquarian  fubje6ls,  render  him  fo  much  better  qua- 
lified than  myfelf,  for  the  inveffigation,  and  illuftration  of 
whatever  is  doubtful  or  obfcure  in  that  line  of  refearch. 
But  as  no  Hy'pothejis,  however  happy  it  may  be,  can  amount 
to  abfolute  demonftration ; further  conje6iures  on  the 
fubjeftjnotwithftanding  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Governor 
Pownal,  are  by  no  means  precluded;  and  that  liberality  of 
fentiment  whicli  ufually  accompanies  intelleftual  excel- 
lence, will,  I truft,  require  no  apology,  when  I offer  fuch 
as  have  arifen  in  my  mind  after  an  attentive  confideration  of 
this  curious  remain  of  antiquity. 

The  Governor’s  opinion  with  regard  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extra6l  from  his  pamphlet. 

o 
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The  Symbolic  Head,  found  in  the  fame  place,  which  I 
propofe  here  to  defer ibe  and  to  explain,  when  viewed  as 
we  fee  it,  in  its  prefent  fituation,  cut  in  ftrong  and  coarfe 
lines,  appears  to  be  a very  ordinary  rough  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  ; but  when  fet  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  mull;  have 
been  placed,  two  or  three  and  thirty  feet  high,  it  would 
give  the  proper  efleft,  which,  if  cut  in  more  delicate  lines, 
it  would  not  have  given.  It  is  carved  on  a mafonry  of  large 
Hones, the  remaining  parts  of  which,  fliew  that  this  mafonry 
was  the  Tympanum  of  a pediment  of  fome  conliderable 
building. — By  what  maybe  colle6led  from  feveral  fragments 
found  in  the  fame  place  with  this,  it  appears  that  the  velli- 
bule  of  this  building  mull  have  been  of  a very  richCorin- 
thian  order,  and  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  Roman 
and  Englifh)  about  thirty  feet  fquare  in  breadth  and  height ; 
and  that,  moll  probably,  the  interior  fpace  of  the  temple 
was  a double  cube  of  thefe  dimenfions. 

‘‘  Whoever  examines  this  fymbolic  ornament,  with  deli- 
berate and  dillind  ideas,  formed  on  the  fa6l,  will  difeover 
that  this  head  is  no  head  of  Medufa  ; 

Crinita  draconibus  ora,  Ov  : Met ; lib.  4. 

He  will  not  find  the  hair  to  be  crines  anguicomcc  \ he 
will  fee  the  hair,  though  rudely  cut,  remaining  in  its  natural 
Jlate.  He  may  obferve  the  ferpents  mixed  with  the  hair 
furround  or  are  placed  upon  the  caput  pinnatum,  as  fome- 
what  adfeititious..  Two  ferpents  are  tied  together  in  a 

kind 
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kind  of  knot  under  the  chin ; the  heads  of  two  others 
projeft  beyond  the  hair,  about  the  place  of  the  ears;  four 
others  feem  to  be  plaited  in  a knot  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  above  the  wings. 

This  ornament,  fo  placed,  I fhall  be  able,  I hope,  to 
explain  in  the  following  paper,  as  the  Serpentine  or  Cheru- 
bic Diadem^  which  the  Egyptians,  Rhodians,  and  fome 
other  nations  in  the  Eah,  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
divine  fymbol  of  their  God, 

**  Although  it  is  reprefented  in  the  fable  of  Medufa,  that 
her  fine  hair  became  ferpents,  fo  transformed  as  a punifh- 
ment  infli£led  by  the  indignation  of  the  Gods;  yet  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance  remained,  and  thus  flie  is  re- 
prefented in  the  beft  gems^  which  give  decidedly  the  head 
of  Medufa.  The  countenance  here  in  this  fragment  is  that 
of  a bearded  male,  with  large  whifkers,  not  a female ; of 
an  afpecl  ftern,  yet  open  as  the  day,  (paTS^og  ^ag  ^o-pag,  juft 
as  Mercury  is  defcribed  in  his  charaper  of  SoL’'‘ 

The  Governor  then  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  this 
mafonry,  in  which  he  difplays  much  ingenuity,  and  recon- 
dite learning ; and  adds  the  following  paragraph  as  the 
general  conclufion  of  his  premifes. 

I Governor  Pownal’s  Defcriptions  and  Explanations  of  fome  Remains  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  dug  up  in  the  city  of  Bath.  Cruttwell,  1795.  p.  2,  3, 
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**  ^OW  putting  together  that  this  Cdput  plTullCLtUTilj 
crowned  with  the  ferpentine  diadem,  was  the  cherubic 
emblem  of  the  Sun ; and  that  this  emblem,  as  in  its  firft 
form,  was  almofl  univerfally  placed  in  the  fronts  of  the 
temples  in  Egypt,  and  on  many  in  Perfia;  I fay  combining 
this  idea  with  the  fa6f  that  this  city,  afterwards  by  the 
Saxons  called  Baden,  was  originally  by  the  Romans  called 
Aquee  Solis,  and  facred  to  Sol;  alfo  with  the  fad,  that  after 
the  time  in  which  the  Flavian  family  were  Emperors  of 
Rome,  temples  dedicated  to  Sol,  under  the  theologic 
notions,  explained  in  this  paper,  were  frequently  ereded ; 
we  may  venture  to  fay  that  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  a 
fragment  of  a temple  of  Sol;  and  that  this  caput  pinnatum, 
crowned  with  the  frpentine  diadem^  is  the  cherubic  emblem  of 
Sol,  placed  in  the  front  of  this  temple,  particularly  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment.” 

Notwithftanding  the  ingenious  and  erudite  reafoning  of 
Governor  Pownal  on  the  fubjed,  I cannot  but  think  his 
hypothefis  is  ill-founded — that  the  fculpture  before  us,  fo 
far  from  being  the  cherubic  emblem  of  the  Sun,  and  a frag- 
ment of  a temple  dedicated  to  that  Deity,  is  the  tympanum 
of  an  edifice  facred  to  Minerva,  and  reprefents  the  head  of 
Medufa,  an  appropriate  emblem  of  that  Goddefs.  The 
following  obfervations  y/ill  probably  be  thought  to  con- 
firm, or  at  leafl  corroborate  this  opinion. 

It  may  be  to  our  purpofe  to  prove,  in  the  firfl  place, 
that  a temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  flood  formerly  in  the 
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City  of  Bath.  For  this  faft  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
Solinus,  who  exprefsly  tells  us,  a magnificent  edifice  of 
this  kind  was  erefted  there  by  the  Romans,  who  confidered 
Minerva  and  Apollo,  as  the  joint  tutelary  Deities  of  its 
healing  fprings."  Here  fhe  was  probably  worfhipped  under 
her  medical  charaEler ; fince  at  Rome,  among  many  other 
temples,  fhe  had  one  as  patronefs  of  the  Pharmaceutic  Art,"® 

1 **  Fontes  in  Britannia  caldios,”  rpemorat  (Solinus  Polyhift.  c-  22.)”  opiparo 
excultos  apparatu;  quibus  fontibus  prasful  fit  Minerva,  in  cujus  asde  perpetui  igne^ 

**  nunquam  canefcant  in  favillas  fed  ubi  ignis  tabuerit  vertere  in  giobos  Saxeos.  ” 
Quos  fontes  ab  bi»  aquis  {'V^ccrce,  diftinguendos  non  putanr : ut  adeo  et  Mi- 

nerva et  Soli  aqu;*  fuerint  facratae.  Guil ; Burton,  Com  : in  Antonin  ; p.  260. 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Solinus  a curious  circumftancc  is  mentioned  with 
refpein:  to  the  fuel  conjumed  in  the  lemple  of  Minerva,  which,  fays  the  writer,  “ is 
never  reduced  to  white  afhes,  but  converted  into  Jionj  nodules.”  A gentleman  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  defeription  evidently  pointed  at  coaly  as  the  matter  burnt  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  A large  heated  mafs  of  which  folTiI,  would  produce  juft  what 
Solinus  mentions j not  white  alhes,  bitt  roundifti,  heavy  cinders;  not  unlike  ia 
weight  and  appearance,  a dark  and  pprous  ftone.  This  opinion  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  cafe  with  which  coal  might  have  been  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  as  it  lies  in  almoft  every  direction  round  it,  and  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  furface.  It  is  rendered  further  probable,  by  the  certainty  we  have  of  its  ufe 
being  perfectly  known  to  the  Britons,  and  to  the  Romans  alfo  on  their  arrival  here. 

“ 1 hat  the  Britons  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this  fuel,  is  evident  from  its 
appellation  amongft  us  at  prefent,  which  is  pot  Saxo^  but  Britijh,  and  fubfifts 
“ amongft  the  Irlfh  in  their  Gualy  and  amongft  the  Cornilh,  in  their  Kolan,  to  this 
“ day.”  Whitaker’s  Hift  : Manchefter,  v.  2.  p.  37.  ‘‘  The  Romans  were  as 

<•  well  acquainted  with  our  pit-coal,  as  with  our  ores  and  metals;  in  digging  up 
fomeof  the  foundations  of  their  walled  city  Magna  or  Caor^orfan'y  I7$2>  coal 
**  cinders,  fome  very  large  were  turned  up,  glowed  in  the  fire  like'  other  cinders, 

**  and  not  to  be  known  from  them  when  taken  out.”  Wallis’s  Hift  t Nor- 
thumberland, V.  1.  p.  119.  ' 

2 Templi  Minerva?  Mcdicx  P.  viiRor  meminit,  quod  fuit  in  reglone  v,  Rofini 
Anti^  : Rom : 1 79. 
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Such  being  the  fa0:,  and  every  circumftance  of  the  frag- 
ment before  us,  referring  to  Minerva,  under  fome  or  other 
of  her  chara6lers,  it  feems  likely  that  the  whole  belonged 
originally  to  the  temple  mentioned  by  Solinus. 

Let  us,  however,  confider  Governor  Pownal’s  objections 
to  this. 

The  hair,  he  obferves,  will  not  be  found  to  be  crines 
anguicom^,  but,  though  rudely  cut,  to  be  in  its  natural 
Jlate,  Now,  on  confider  ing  moll  of  the  heads  of  Medufa, 
collefted  from  gems,  fculptures,  and  coins,  by  antiquaries, 
we  find  them  flrikingly  fimilarto  that  under  confideration. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  we  are  .to  confider  the  crinita  dra^^ 
conibus  ora,  and  fuch  like  exprelTions  of  the  ancient  poets 
(for  the  antique  fculptures,  after  all,  form  the  beft  com- 
ment upon  them),  as  figurative  and  poetical,  intended  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  fine  hair-  of  Medufa  was  inter- 
mingled  with  ferpents  ; not  as  exhibiting  abfolutely  Jnaky 
locks,  or  confifling  of  fnakes  altogether. 

Governor  Pownal  next  remarks,  that  though  the  fine 
hair  of  Medufa  became  ferpents,  yet  the  the  beauty  of  her 
countenance  fill  remained ; that  the  face  in  the  fragment  is, 
that  of  a bearded  male,  with  zohfkers,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  intended  for  the  Gorgon’s  countenance. 

Now  the  fa6l  is,  that  Medufa,  in  ancient  gems  and 
fculptures,  is  reprefented  under  various  appearances ; 

fometimes 
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fometimes  with  a face  beautiful  and  ferene,  at  others,  as 
convulfed  with  palTion,  and  diflorted  with  horror/ 

The  contraftion  of  brow  in  the  fragment,  wliich  was 
intended  to  give  an  exprelTion  of  ferocity  that  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  eyes,  agrees  admirably  well  with  the 
ftern  and  fierce  afpeft  generally  attributed  by  the  poets  to 
Medufa.  On  the  fhield  of  Agamemnon  fhe  was  to  be  feen 
with  eyes  fierce,  and  looking  horror  : 

T,  a’  £7t;  [j.£u  £qe^xvcc% 

^eiuov  7T£^l  ^£  ^£L^0g  T£  'T£.  a 

On  that  of  Hercules  alfo,  the  fame  dire  monfler  ap- 
peared, with  fimilar  fearful  circumflances  ; 

TLzv  ^£  [x,£7a:(p^£yoi/  a%£  Sstuoio  'T:£Xcopn 

5£  SavotiTi  HiX^iiuoig 

ro^ryaoig  £Soua70  \t.£<yotg  (Po^og.  3 

t Spence’s  Polymetis,  plate  41*  fig.  2.  Medufas's  head,  exhibiting  rage  and 
horror,  from  a fhield  at  the  foot  of  the  flatue  of  Mars,  at  the  Borghefe  Villa,  near 
Rome. 

2 Horn  ; II ; xi.  v,  36. 

In  eo  autem  Gorgon  trux  oculis  adornata  erat 
Horrendum  afpiciens,  et  circuni  Terrorque  et  fuga. 

3 Herlod  AXniS  HPAK.  v.  223.  236.  omne  dorfum  habebat  caput  gravis  Mon^ 
ftri  Gorgus— In  gravibus  capitibus  Gorgoreis  agitabatur  magnus  terror. 
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Lucan  alludes  to  her  terrific  look , 

Qiws  habuit  vuUus  hamati  vulnere Jerri 
Ccja  caput  Gorgon?  Quanto  fpirajje  veneno 
Ora  rear,  quantumjue  ocuLos  ejju;yide^''c  mortis 

A fimilar  allufion  occurs  in  Flaccus  ; 

Horrentem  colubris  ( jEgidcm ),  vultuque  iremendam 

Gorgones.^ 

And  Virgil  Hath  not  forgotten  to  mention  the  rolling  of 
her  eyes  as  a diflinguifliing  and  horrible  circumftance  in  the 
countenance  of  Medufa; 

Gorgona,  defeElo  verteniem  lumina  collo.^ 

That  file  is  ever  reprefented  indeed  with  a beard  or 
whiflvers,  I do  not  find.  But  thefe  appendages  may,  I 
think,  be  very  well  accounted  for,  by  taking  into  con- 
fideration  that  as  the  fculpture  was  intended  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  archite6l  might  have  added 
them  (improperly  enough)  for  thepurpofes  of  giving  more 
charafter  to  the  countenance,  and  conveying  into  it  that 
mafculine ferocity,  which  the  poets  attributed  to  it. 4 

1 Lib  : 9*  v.  680. 

2 Argonau,  6.  v.  176. 

3 En ; 8.  v.  438. 

4 Cupid  is  introduced,  in  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  as  telling  his  mother,  that  Miner- 

va’s appearance  is  fo  fierce  and  majailine,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  her.  AfJia  u 
«yT>)V.  ya.^  tcrrt,  xat  y.x^ovti  xut  ay^^ixv.  lom:  1 — 716.  The  fame 

author  tells  us  alfo,  that  a fimilar  mafculine  a.,d ferocious  look  might  be  obferved  in 
ihs  countenance  of  her  dEgis,  P.  89. 
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The  wings  attached  to  the  head  conftitute  a further  proof 
that  Meduja  was  intended  to  be  here  reprefented.  Moft  of 
the  gems  and  fcuiptures  reprefent  her  with  a caput  pinna- 
turn,  which  feems  to  have  been  thus  ornaniented,  in 
allufion  to  the  fable  of  her  deftruftion,  accomplilhed  by 
Perfeus  with  the  alfiftance  of  Merc  u,ry  who  accommo- 
dated the  hero  with  his  own  wings,  -vyhen  he  undertook  to 
dehroy  this  pernicious  monfter.*  ' 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  my  opinion  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fnakes  which  are  interyrc>v.en\yith  the  hair, 
particularly  thofe  that  are  connecled  together  under  the  chin^ 
to  which  both  Ovid  and  Virgil  more  efpecially  allude  j 

Nexaque  nodofas  angue  MeduJ'a  comas, 

' Connexos  angues.^ 

The  above  obfervations  may,  perhaps,  remove  the 
Governor’s  obje6lions  with  refpeft  to  the  head  being  that 
of  Med’ufa. — It  will  now  be  necelfary  to  notice  certain 
ornameots  obfervable  on  the  fragment,  which  may  be 
adduced  as  decifive  proofs  of  the  whole  referring  to  Minerva 
inllead  of  SoL 

On  confi dering  the  annexed  engraving,  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  head  is  furrounded  by  two  circular  ornapents. 
The  external  one  exhibits  an  olive  xoreath^  as  is  evident 

1 Montfaucon,  Tom;  i.  p.  144. 

2 Ovid  ex  ponto.  Lib  - 3.  Lp:  1.  v.  124. 

^ from 
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from  the  longj  narrow,  and  (lightly  indented  leaves,  and 
the  berries  which  accompany  them. — That  this  tree  was 
facred  to  Minerva,  and  emblematical  of  her  as  patronefs 
of  the  arts,  is  notorious."  In  ciaffical  mythology,  (he  was 
feigned  to  have  firft  prefented  the  valuable  plant  to  man- 
kind ; and  in  her  pejrceful  charader,  was  always  repre- 
fented,  either  with  a branch  of  it  in  her  hand,  or  with  one 
encircling  her  helmet.^  Another  ufual  accompaniment  of 
the  fame  Deity,  in  fculpture  and  gems,  is  the  owl,  or  bird 
of  wifdom,  which  \vas  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  agreeable 
to  the  Goddefs  of  it. ; 

Non  covies  obfcurus  tripodum  non  fulminis  ardes 
Vedor  ades,  jlavoeque Jonans  avis  unca  Minerva.^ 

A bird  of  this  fpecies  appears  on  the  Tympanum,  jull 
without  the  external  circular  ornament ; which,  (though 
Governor  Pownal  conhders  it  as  a negative  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  Hypothefis)  I cannot  but  think,  was  intended  as 
a further  indication  of  the  exclufive  claim  of  Minerva,  to 
the  edifice  of  which  it  was  an  ornament. — The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  made  with  refpeft  to  the  Helmet  that  appears 
on  the  oppofite  fide;  it  being,  an  emblern  of  the  Diva 
arviigera,  or  Minerva  in  her  warlike  charafter;  and  as 
fuch,  is  a very  common  reprefentation  in  fculptures  which 

1 Olea,  Mjncrv*  fyrabolum  eft,  cui  haec  arbor  facra  artium  habita  praefes,  quae 
artcs  ad  luccrnam  noitu  lucubrando  nimiura  quantum  crefcunt  in  qualucerna  ct  oleuiq 
adhiberi  folet.  Ant;  Auguft:  Dial:  inAntiq;  D,  2.  p.  ig. 

2 Id  : Dial : 4.  p.  69. 

3 Statius,  Theb;  Lib;  3,  v,  520. 
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have  a reference  to  her.  Though  it  be  fomewhat  defaced 
by  the  injuries  of  time,  it  ftill  affords  us  a pretty  good 
pattern  of  the  Roman  Galea \ and  proves  how  admirably 
this  piece  of  Head-armour  was  calculated  to  anfwer  the 
prirpofes  fOr  which  it  was  defigned.  It  might  not  be  indeed 
fo  light,  nor  perhaps,  fo  becoming,  as  the  cavalry  helmet 
of  modern  days ; yet  its  conftru61ion  rendered  it  much 
more  ufeful  to  the  wearer,  and  preferved  him  both  from 
inconvenience  and  injuries,  to  which  the  imperfe6l  form 
of  the  one  now  in  ufe,  renders  him  liable.  The  Jlrap  that 
appears  on  each  fide,  and  which  was  faftened  under  the 
chin,  prevented  the  poflibility  of  the  helmet  being  throvm 
off  in  the  fhock  of  battle,  an  accident  that  may  eafily 
happen  without  fuch  a precaution.  This  appendage  was 
called  and  made  a part  of  the  ancient  Grecian,  as 

well  as  Roman  Helmet.*  Another  fuperiority  which  the 
Roman  Head-armour  pofTeffed  over  the  modern  one,  was 
the  buccula  or  leathern  flap,  that  depended  from  the  back 
of  the  helmet,  and  covered  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
flioulders.  This  addition  muff,  doubtlefs,  have  been  fome- 
what incommodious  to  the  wearer,  until  ufe  had  reconciled 
him  to  it ; but  the  inconvenience  was  amply  recompenfed 
by  its  utility,  fince  it  preferved  thofe  parts  from  being 
wounded,  which  being  left  expofed  by  the  modern 
Cafque,  are,  as  I am  informed,  very  frequentlyi  and  fe* 
verely  injured. 

I It  was  this  ftrap,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofitlon  of  Venus,  would 
have  been  the  death  of  Paris,  in  his  eonteft  with  Menelaus. 

Ay^t  h (MV  ?ro^fxt^o;  t(^oc(;  uirotXvv  vtto 

O?  o»  VTT*  Honi.  I.  y.  37 
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I proceed  now  to  the  laft,  perhaps  the  ftrongefl  proof, 
that  the  Tympanum  under  conhderation  may  be  confidered 
as  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  mentioned  by  Solinus. — ' 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  efteemed  certain  beafts  to 
be  particularly  agreeable  to  particular  Gods. — Thefe,  on 
feflivals,  and  other  folemn  occafions,  they  offered  up  ; and 
each  Deity  was  regaled  with  the  favor  that  arofe  from  the 
facrifice  of  his  favorite  animal; 

Kvi(7(Xi/;  i,y.ev  y-ccTsvco,  * 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  Goddefs  Minerva  was 
thought  to  prefer  3.n  Heifer  of  a year  old  to  any  other  beaft; 
and,  under  this  abfurd  impreffion,  the  ancients  frequently 
made  that  offering  to  her,  as  the  moft  grateful  one  in  their 
power. — Such  a facrifice  does  Diomed  promife  to  Minerva, 
as  the  recompence  of  her  affiflance  in  an  expedition  he  is 
about  to  undertake  ; 

wOt  h"* (XV  low  ynu-,  ev^vij.8'Tccz:cu, 

Tv,'./  oro;  £<ya>  ^^i/crcv  y.e^xjiv  '::8^ixevxg  ® 

And  Helenus  advifes  twelve  of  them  to  be  facrificed  to 
the  fame  Goddefs,  as  the  mofl  likely  means  of  engaging  her 
compaffioh  in  behalf  of  Troy  and  its  inhabitants; 

j Horn*;  II : j,  v.  317.  Nidor  autem  ad  cselam  ibat  circumfufus  fumo, 

■ 11 : X.  V,  292, 
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K.<zi  OL  Bvo'/.caBeaa.  (^sg  evi  vvjWj 

Wvigi  ^yisqxg  le^evircci^eVi  ^ &C. 

Now  it  is  a curious  arid  remarkable  circumllance^ftroriglf 
corroborative  of  the  opinion  I have  ventured  to  fuggeft, 
that  feveral  hornSi  together  with  parts  oS.  Jkulh,  which  from 
their  (hape,  figure,  and  fize,  are,  unqueftionably,  thofe  of 
yecLY lings,  were  found  on  the  fame  fpot  with  the  Tympa- 
num and  other  fragments  of  the  temple  to  which  it  be- 
longed* This  fa6l  feems  to  fettle,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
cujlomary  facrifices  to  Minerva  had  been  offered  in  this 
edifice ; and,  when  conne6led  with  the  other  circumflances 
above  adduced,  forms  fo  powerful  a body  of  prefumptive 
proof  thdX  the  edifice  itfelf  was  confecrated  to  this  Goddefs, 
as  nothing,  but  abfolute  demonflration  to  the  contrary j; 
can  refift  or  overturn.^ 

1 Et  ei  voveat  duodecim  boves  in  templo 

Anniculas,  jugum  nonpaffas,  facrificaturum,  &c.  II:  6.  v.  93. 

2 The  other  fragment  herewith  reprefented,  is  part  of  a Jlyhig  Genius;  two  of  which 
appear  to  have  fupported  the  outer  wreath,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  remaining 
hands  and  arm  vifible  on  the  right  fide  of  it* 


^ ^ w* 
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